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THE DARTNELL SALES 
SERVICE FOR 1933 


MRESENT conditions indicate that the most urgent 
problem confronting business in 1933 will be the prob- 
7 lem of selling. Selling costs are still too high. The 
turnover of salesmen is still too high. The tendency to 
’ “get along somehow” with ineffectual sales methods is 
My still too great. The Dartnell Service for Sales Execu- 

a tives gives you the benefit of the experience of 3,000 
j others, who are meeting these problems successfully. 
This experience comes to you in weekly releases, boiled 
¥ down for quick reading and organized for reference use. 





Five Helpful, Practical Features 


WEEKLY CONFIDENTIAL LETTER: 
¢ Mailed every Saturday advising you 
of new activities; changes in policy; results 
secured from saguabinedal coapaianne 
advanced tips on sales data you may find 
helpful, with loose-leaf exhibits, sample 
letters, etc. These exhibits are arranged 
for reference filing in tabbed guides. 


WEEKLY C.uippincs: Articles from 
¢ leading magazines and publications of 
special interest to sales executives, many 
of them semiconfidential in nature, repro- 
duced by a special process and sent to you 
for reading and filing. In these days when 
subscription lists have been cut to the 
core, this feature should prove particu- 
larly valuable. 


WEEKLY News-BuLLETIN FOR SALES- 

* MEN: Four-page illustrated bulletin, 
with the front page blank for your person- 
ally typed message and miniature news- 
paper on the inside spread. Gives your 


Sent To SALES MANAGERS ON APPROVAL for one month, with the under- 
standing that material may be returned at the end of 30-day trial period 
for full credit. Price of the complete Service, $6 a month. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
400 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 


salesmen the “bright spots” in the news 
and provides them with the experience of 
thousands of other successful men who 
have their chins up and their feet moving. 


Montuiy Sates Promotion FEa- 
* TURE: Such as a complete study of 
leading American sales organizations; 
plans and methods used by numerous 
companies to meet some specific sales 
problem; collection of letters to salesmen; 
ideas for stopping the waste of dealer 
helps, etc. Next release a complete 1933 
Sales Promotion Calendar. 


Montsiy Report ON SALes Man- 
* AGEMENT Practices: Typical sub- 
jects covered by these reports: Compen- 
sating Salesmen; Training New Salesmen; 
Salesmen’s Automobile Expense Prac- 
tices; Premium Plans for Increasing Sales; 
Study of Salesmen’s Report Forms; Plans 
for Getting Back Lost Customers, etc. 
These are typewritten reports. 
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American Sales 


Traditions 


t 


HE first issue of the Dartnell magazine for salesmen in 
the new pocket size brought many bouquets and two 


brickbats. 


Both brickbats had a foreign label. One came from Hull, 
England. The other from a reader in Helsingfors, Finland. 
Both took exception to our calling the new magazine THE 
AMERICAN SALESMAN, just as though “an American salesman 
was better than an English salesman.” 


Perhaps we owe our overseas subscribers an explanation. 
We'did not call this magazine THE AMERICAN SALESMAN in 
order to put anybody on a throne. The writer has had enough 
contacts with salesmen of other lands to know that there are 
just as good salesmen in Britain as there are in America. To 
infer that all that is good and holy in selling must be labeled 
“Made in the U.S.A.” would be a libel on some of the finest 
salesmen this world has ever produced. 











“American” in this case stands for a kind of salesmanship. 
It is a kind of salesmanship that sprang from the pioneering 
instincts of the American people—reflecting the venturesome 
courage that brought them to this country. It flourishes here 
because there are no preconceived ideas to hold it back. It is 
best typified by the careers of men like John H. Patterson, 
John Wanamaker, Colonel E. C. Simmons, Charles H. Schwab 
and Marshall Field, all American salesmen. 


Since the days of the first bazaar in Cheops, right down to 
fifty years ago, the measure of a salesman was his ability to 
put something over on the buyer. Caveat emptor the Romans 
called it. Go into the bazaars of the East today and you will 
find salesmanship is still a racket. Even in England salesman- 
ship smacks of those good old days when square riggers 
creaked forth upon the seven seas to barter and trade. 


But American salesmanship is something different. It is 
founded upon service to the buyer, on the theory that he who 
serves best profits most. It is founded on one price to all, and 
that price marked plainly on the ticket. It is founded on going 
after business, rather than waiting for business to come to 
you. And above all it is founded on the SQUARE DEAL. And 
be it noted, none of these things have anything in common 
with what is often called “high pressure” selling. 


So in calling this magazine THE AMERICAN SALESMAN we 
had in mind those qualities which have come to typify 
American salesmanship the world over. It is the kind of 
salesmanship this sick world must depend upon to pull it out 
of the mire; the kind of salesmanship which must play an 
increasingly larger part in world affairs. 


J. C. ASPLEY, Publisher 





SOLD OUT! 


The December issue of THE AMERICAN SALESMAN, placed on 
sale December 1, was sold out December 10. The January 
issue in spite of the run being increased 50%, was sold out 
eleven days after it was put on sale. This will explain to our 
friends who requested their subscriptions to start with these 
issues, the publisher’s inability to do so. 
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An Open Letter to 3,750 
Sales Manager Subscribers 


to“*The American Salesman” 


Dear Sir: 


You have now received three copies of this 
magazine. 


If you think it is a magazine that will help 
your salesmen to get more business in 1933 —- 


If you think it will help to broaden their view- 
point and better equip them for greater respon- 
sibility with your company — 


Why don't you suggest to them that they sub- 
scribe to it? 


We will gladly cooperate by sending you folders 
describing the magazine, with subscription 
coupons attached —— which you can enclose with 
your letter. 


Very truly yours, 


JOPap hay 


Publisher 
THE AMERICAN SALESMAN 


Okay Dartnell: 


Send subscription folders to 
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How Can I Increase My 
1933 Business? 


We asked ten prominent sales managers, nearly all 
of whom won their spurs as salesmen, the question, 
‘‘What would you do, if you were still a salesman, to 
increase your sales in 1933)’ Here are the answers 


By C. E. STEFFEY 


Vice President Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 


realize that the conditions I must face 

in 1933 will be similar to those prior 

to the unusual years of ’27, ’28 and ’29. I 
would realize that in good years or bad 
years, the objections and sales resistance 
I must overcome are fundamentally the 
same. They have always been the same. 
If my house did not set a quota for me, 

I would set one for myself. I would base 
this upon the possibilities of the territory 
as proven by years of coverage. I would 
then consider the records of the best men 
in the organization and determine that I 
will not be satisfied to be classed among 


[: I were a salesman today, I would 


[5] 


any except them, and will not try merely 
to equal the records of the poor produc- 
ers. This would furnish me an incentive 
to do a better job. 

I would resolve in 1933 to let all the 
problems of the world settle themselves, 
and begin again to talk about my own 
business and its possibilities; to let my 
own enthusiasm for it overcome some of 
the handicaps ’33 will present. I would re- 
member that success can only come from 
proper application of my time in the 
presence of prospects, and not from 
merely covering the territory. 

These are some of the thoughts I have 
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C. E. Srerrey, vice president, Ad- 
dressograph-Multigraph Corporation 


in mind in connection with the objectives 
we have set up for the various members 
of our own sales organization. I believe 
that any salesman who puts these ideas in 
his work will find them helpful in 1933. 


Try Selective Selling 
By J. 8. SPROTT 


Vice President, General Manager 
The Globe-Wernicke Co. 


tory in a city, selling products such 
as this company manufactures, I 
would adopt this slogan—“Selectivity.” 

I would study the territory very thor- 
oughly and would have a list of all the 
users of these products in that territory. 
I would then break the list down into 
three or four groups. Group A would be 
Preferred Prospects and so on. I would 
build my work about this selected group, 
study each firm on the preferred list, learn 
all I could about them and go to them 
with selected products which would offer 
the most likely sale. 

I would select a method of presenting 
the proposition according to the individ- 
uals, I would endeavor to put a different 
aspect on the proposition presented from 
anything of a similar nature that had been 
presented to them in the past. The ap- 
peal would be based on the utility and 
the economy and I would not make a 
price appeal. Service is a much abused 
term and yet it has been my experience 
that service has the greatest appeal of 
anything that the salesman can offer. I 
am not referring to service from the de- 
livery and similar standpoints but a serv- 
ice that involves doing for an organiza- 
tion the things that will enable them to 
operate more efficiently. 

It seems to me that many salesmen have 
handicapped themselves through the pro- 
paganda that has been widespread that 
it is necessary to sell in a different way 
than in the past. To my way of thinking 
the fundamentals of sound selling are still 
effective and will be productive in 1933. 
I would give more time to study, to de- 
velopment of ingenuity and begrudge an 
expenditure of any time that was not upon 
productive sales work. 


|: I were a salesman covering a terri- 
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Don’t Be an Undertaker 


By A. H. MEYERHOFF 


Manager of Sales, 
Electric Appliance Division 
Savage Arms Corporation 


HE successful salesman for 1933 
(Tiron talk and think along positive 

lines and avoid negative talking, 
thinking and acting. He should develop 
and express thoughts that point out the 
favorable features in the situation; he 
should not talk about the bad ones. He 
should do his best to prevent his cus- 
tomers from talking and thinking in terms 
of “depression” by using his best psychol- 
ogy in turning their thoughts to discuss- 
ing the favorable points and there are 
usually many of them. 

Never in our time have inventories of 
merchandise been so low and never have 
prices been so low—many prices are be- 
low the cost of manufacturing and will 
not stay there. Therefore, the risk of pos- 
sible inventory losses by the dealer, job- 
ber and manufacturer is largely if not en- 
tirely eliminated. 

The 120,000,000 people in our country 
are continuing to consume and the con- 
sumption in most lines has outrun pro- 
duction for nearly three years. They are 
living, and will continue to live up to the 
usual high U. S. standard. Only a week 
ago in my town, I tried to buy four or 
five collars of standard make and regular 
size. Two large stores which handle this 
brand did not have a single collar of my 
size in stock; the thira store had four. 

Thére are some men who are so consti- 
tuted that if there is a black spot in the 
sky as big as your fist, they are the first 
to see it and point to it. There are others, 
thank God, and I know many of them, 
who believe and know the sun is still shin- 
ing behind the clouds and is always on 
the job, and if given a chance it will break 
through and shine again. 

The successful salesman must be on his 
guard against the “gloom artists.” Don’t 


SAUNDERS NorRVELL Says 
“Tf I were a salesman I would 
plan for 1933 to get closer to 
my customers. In other words, 
to make them better and 
stronger friends. Where the 
real tie of friendship exists the 
rest is all easy.’’—S. Norvell, 
president, Remington Arms 
Company. 


agree with them—fight them—resist their 
arguments—don’t be an undertaker. 
The successful salesman must get rid of 
the inferior complex and restore and keep 
in his mind a full measure of optimism, 
courage and faith. Of course, the execu- 
tives who employ the salesman should 
have a full share of the same brand. 





The 


J. S. 
Globe-Wernicke Company 


Sprott, vice president, 
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Expand Sales by Finding New Outlets 


By E. R. SAXTON 
Sales Manager Battle Creek Food Company 


the average salesman could do to in- 
crease his production in 1933. 

First, to be more thorough in everything 
he does, especially in regard to the serv- 
ice he gives his customer accounts. Too 
many salesmen have been superficial in 
their manner of servicing accounts. We 
are requiring our salesmen to inventory 
the dealer’s stock, see that it is cleaned 
up and placed in first class condition be- 
fore even discussing an order; after which 


+ THINK there are two things that 





A. H. Meyernorr, manager of sales, 
Savage Arms Corporation 





the order is taken, or in the case of cer- 
tain dealers, prepared in advance for the 
dealer’s signature. This method also tends 
to prevent the dealer from saying, “I 
don’t need anything today.” It gives the 
salesman the advantage, because he knows 
the dealer’s stock better than the dealer 
himself. 

The salesman is also required to place 
counter and floor displays and arrange for 
a window display the first time the win- 
dow is available. We have found that the 
dealer is impressed with this type of serv- 
ice and actually wants to give our sales- 
man business, after he has demonstrated 
his sincerity in serving the dealer. I think 
more salesmen could do a job of this kind 
with profit. 

The second point I would stress is 
something that nearly all salesmen need, 
and that is to widen their perspective; so 
many get in a rut and cannot see over 
the top of the ditch. Most salesmen could 
profitably look for new types of outlets. 
Some ideas of this kind that look revolu- 
tionary to begin with turn out to be per- 
fectly practicable. There have been many 
cases of business being greatly expanded 
by finding new types of outlets. We have 
had this experience in our own business 
in the past three years. 


Make More New Calls 


By TRACY HIGGINS 


President 
Chas. M. Higgins ¢ Company 


HE one thing above all other things 
I would do in 1933 if I were a sales- 


man would be to arrange my time 
to make more calls, particularly on peo- 
ple I had never called on before. 
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Plan Better Use of Time 


By J. E. FIELDS 


President 
Chrysler Sales Corporation 


F I were selling in 1933, I would plan 
I more carefully the use of my time 

than I had ever planned before, as 
the salesman’s capital is his time and capi- 
tal always should be used to the best ad- 
vantage, getting as great turnover as pos- 
sible and by carefully planning one’s 
work, greater results can be accomplished. 


Hit the Line Harder 
By LEE H. BRISTOL 


Vice President 
Bristol-Myers Company 


work for 1933, I would make a few 

resolutions that were perhaps partic- 
ularly applicable to the new year. In the 
first place, 1933, coming as it does after 
a fourth year of depression, presents 
special problems. The outstanding essen- 
tial is that it will require harder work. 

The really important thing to consider, 
I believe, is the fact that while business 
has shrunk in volume throughout the 
country to a very drastic degree, there 
still remains a total volume of around 
forty billion dollars. The fact that this 
staggering amount still remains should in- 
vite one outstanding thought to every 
salesman, and that is that certain markets 
—no matter how badly shrunken—still 
exist in this country. 

It is no time to lie down and bemoan 
our fate and our sad plight. The situation 
requires action and there is business to be 
had for those who work hard enough for 
it. In the presentation of selling argu- 
ments matters of economy will un- 
doubtedly have important bearing and in- 
fluence in securing orders, but I would 
not fail to emphasize in a practical and 


L I were a salesman, outlining my 





Lee H. Bristonr, vice president, Bris- 
tol-Myers Company 


significant way the use of the word 
“service.” It is the biggest word in selling. 





Summine UP: What you get out of 1933 
in the way of opportunity will depend 
upon what you put into it. If you are 
content to take what fate hands you and 
blame your lack of success onto “busi- 
ness conditions” you will probably end 
the year just about where you started. 
On the other hand if you decide, as has 
been suggested here, to make your own 
conditions, then there is no limit to what 
can be accomplished. 

Just as good pilots are made in stormy 
weather, so good salesmen show up in 
times like these. Even though buying 
power is low, there is still plenty of busi- 
ness for the 20 per cent of the salesmen 
in this country who are really worthy of 
the name. It is just a matter of going 
after it, intelligently, persistently and 
determinedly. Let your slogan be: Hats 
off to 1932; Coats off to 1933. 











Here is a man whose ideas will 
make you say to yourself, 
“‘Am I wrong in the method I 
am using to sell my product?” 
Wakefield’s ideas and methods 
form the most thought pro- 
voking and stimulating article 
yet printed in this magazine. 


E represents the Woodstock Type- 
H writer Company and has repre- 
sented it for ten years. Yet 
he. says he has never sold a typewriter. 


Although he represents a typewriter 
manufacturer he can scarcely write his 


[10] 


Are You 


Pressing 
the Wrong 
Button ? 


and smothering 
prospects with 
**sales talk’? when 
we ought to be 
making them 
want to buy, asks 


S. D. WAKEFIELD 


Woodstock Typewriter Company, 
Chicago 


own name on a typewriter. He never 
shows a typewriter while making a call. 

He claims he has never demonstrated 
a typewriter in all his ten years of ex- 
perience with the Woodstock company. 

His name is S. D. Wakefield and his 
business card says that he is manager of 
National Accounts Division, Woodstock 
Typewriter Company. 

One of his competitors told me he sold 
more typewriters than any other man in 
Chicago during 1932. Yet Wakefield him- 
self declares that he didn’t sell anybody 
a typewriter. 

He believes the average salesman goes 
at his work backwards, wastes a lot of 
his own and his prospect’s time, and fails 
to do justice to himself, his company and 
his product. 
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Yes sir! This man Wakefield has a lot 
of ideas that simply do not jibe with the 
sales ideas of many another salesman. 
But when we consider that Wakefield’s 
sales put him head and shoulders above 
the average salesman in this field perhaps 
his ideas are worth considering. For no 
matter whether you agree with him or 
not, no matter whether you think you 
could use his ideas or not, they produce 
results for him. 

He has sold some of the biggest corpo- 
rations in the country. Some of his cus- 
tomers include: The Central Steel and 
Wire Company, General Electric, Quaker 
Oats and other equally well-known or- 
ganizations. 

Some time ago a salesman for a competi- 
tor sold one typewriter to a large, rich 
corporation that was operating more than 
four hundred worn out, obsolete type- 
writers. The day after this sale was made 
Wakefield walked in and sold the same 
company the idea of purchasing four 
hundred Woodstocks. The other salesman 
thought he had accomplished something 
when he sold them one machine, although 
they really needed four hundred and were 
glad to buy them when the facts were 
pointed out to the men in authority. 


What to Sell First 


“I sell myself first, my company sec- 
ond, the idea of buying third and my 
machine fourth,” declares Wakefield. “I 
repeat, that i do not sell typewriters. I 
sell the idea of buying. Perhaps I can 
explain this best by describing a recent 
sale. One of our salesmen sold one type- 
writer at a time to a large company. 
Whenever one of its typewriters literally 
fell to pieces the purchasing agent gave 
him an order for one typewriter. 

“T told this salesman that we ought to 
sell them at least forty machines at a 
time. We called on the purchasing agent 
and chatted with him a few moments. We 
learned that nearly every typewriter the 
company owned was obsolete. We left 


Does the average salesman 
put the cart before the horse 
in his sales work? Are we all 
boring our prospects with too 
much talk about price and 
product? Are too many sales- 
men mere “bone grabbers’’? 
Isn’t it possible to be a human 
being and a salesman at the 
same time? These are some of 
the questions this article brings 
to mind. It will upset a lot of 
so-called ‘“‘scientific selling”’ 
theories and help understand 
the human equation in selling. 


him, called on the office manager, asked 
why so many bad typewriters were in use 
and why only one machine was bought at 
a time. He explained that the purchasing 
agent couldn’t buy more without the 
president’s approval. 

“We got on a street car went to our 
own office. From there I called the presi- 
dent of the company, asked for an ap- 
pointment. He wanted to know what I 
wanted, told me he was a very busy man. 
I said I wanted to see him, that perhaps 
I could give him some information of 
value. He told me to see him next day. 

“When I walked in he said he was 
very busy. I talked with him for an hour, 
gave him facts about his typewriters, ex- 
plained how he could save money. He 
said, ‘That’s all very fine but write this 
to me.’ I agreed to do so, returned to the 
office, put all my facts in a letter. Wait- 
ing a week without an answer, I called 
him, made another appointment. On this 
second call I spent nearly all morning in 
his office, watching him work, studying 
his methods. 

“There wasn’t (Continued on page 55) 











What We Learned from a 


Thousand Sales Talks 


By Proressor RICHARD BORDEN 
and Proressor A. C. BUSSE 


New York University 


For several years Professors 
Borden and Busse sat in buy- 
ing offices and listened to sales 
talks by hundreds of salesmen. 
They made notes on what the 
most successful salesmen said 
and did. From their long and 
careful study of the most suc- 
cessful sales methods in actual 
practice they developed the 
six principles of winning a sales 
talk described in this article. 


RINCIPLE No. 1. During the 
Press of a sales argument, above 

everything else, watch out that you 
don’t do more than your share of the 
talking. Watch out that you don’t talk 
too much yourself. 

If you have just ordinary aggressive- 
ness, just ordinary enthusiasm, you know 
what the temptation is during a sales 
argument to take up 90 per cent of the 
total time of the interview with your own 
comments, but if you do that, you do 
yourself more harm than good every time. 
When this prospect of yours raises an 
objection, he wants to talk, too, and he 
wants that chance to talk just as much 
as you do. If you deny him a chance to 


[12] 


do his full share of the talking, or do it all 
yourself in general, or by making any one 
comment a little too drawn out, what 
happens? The same thing that Busse and 
I have seen happen countless times under 
our noses. First your prospect stops 
following intelligently what you are say- 
ing, and sits there with just a fake sem- 
blance of attention. Second, underneath 
that sham exterior of attention, instead 
of listening to you as you talk, he turns 
over in his own mind that objection of 
his, which he hasn’t had a chance to tell 
you yet, or which he doesn’t think he has 
a chance to explain fully. 

Third, that objection he is thinking 
about as you talk on puffs up, inflates, 
becomes more and more dangerous to you 
the longer you hold it back; and lastly, 
in the event that your talking continues 
long enough, he may show some open signs 
of irritation, and when he does “blooey” 
go your chances of winning this particular 
business argument; certainly of winning 
it with requisite good will and economy 
of time. 

The moral to be drawn from that first 
principle can be put constructively, in- 
stead of negatively, in this way. If you 
want to win your sales arguments, be a 
good talker, of course. Be an enthusiastic, 
a clever, above all, an informed talker, 
surely, but be a good talker second, and 
the world’s best listener first. Use just as 
much skill in making sure that your pros- 
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The Six Principles of 
a Winning Sales Talk 


1. Don’t talk too much. 

2. Don’t interrupt. 

3. Don’t slip into an argu- 

mentative manner. 

Inquire before you attack. 

Repeat the important ob- 

jections your prospectraises 

in your own words. 

6. When you do conclude, con- 
clude on one key issue. 


a 





Proressor R. C. Borpen 


pect does his full share of the talking and 
in convincing him that you are getting 
everything he says sympathetically as 
you do when you talk yourself. Use just 
as much skill in listening as you do in 





Proressor Atvin C. Busse 


talking. If you do that you convince the 
man that you are trying to render him a 
merchandising service rather than trying 
to shove something on his shelves. 
Principle No. 2 follows right along on 
the heels of No. 1. No. 2 is this. During 
the course of a sales argument, watch 
out that you never interrupt your pros- 
pect. Yes, that’s right. Don’t interrupt! I 
don’t care how simple it looks. My first 
reaction when that principle popped out 
of these records was, why, that sounds 
sort of queer. What salesman in his right 
mind would ever interrupt a prospect? 
But all you have to do is just watch sales- 
men for a while and you will see what 
happens more often than once. 
Principle No. 3 is this. During the 
course of a sales argument, watch out 
that you don’t unconsciously slip into an 
argumentative manner that is belligerent 
or overpositive. Watch out that you don’t 
unconsciously get argumentative, and of 
course you just have to underline that 
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word “unconsciously,” because I know 
you wouldn’t get argumentative delib- 
erately. 

Now before we go on to Principles 4, 
5 and 6, let me give just a word of caution, 
or just a word to remove any suspicion 
that you might have about Busse and 
myself right now. Just about now some 
of you perhaps may be thinking that we 
think you can reduce selling entirely to 
principles; that that is all there is to it; 
a nice little set of principles, and there 
you are. No, sir! We know that you never 
can reduce selling entirely to principles, 
and even the principles that we can get 
from our experience are no better than 
the men who put them to work. Please 
appreciate that. 

Whenever I get to feeling too cocky 
about these principles I remember a war 
experience. As you may remember the 
government offered every soldier a $10,000 
life insurance policy. Payment for the 
policies was to be taken out of the sol- 
dier’s pay, each pay day. 


The Old Army Game 


We had trouble in getting the colored 
boys to sign up. When they learned that 
they had the option of keeping their 
money or paying for the insurance they 
kept the money. Some of us were assigned 
the task of selling those colored boys the 
idea of taking insurance. I prepared a 
talk full of principles, designed to bring 
tears to their eyes as I painted a picture 
of dependents left behind if they were 
killed. 

In two days the insurance I sold could 
be put in your hat. Then one of the boys 
came to me, hat in hand and said, “Boss 
I don’t know much about insurance and 
nothin’ ’bout sellin’ but I don’t believe 
you is pressin’ the right button. But if 
you will give me ’bout two minutes up on 
de soap box, maybe I can do something 
about it.” 

I was so desperate about it I didn’t 
even hesitate. Next morning the colored 


boy got up on the soap box and made his 
speech. Here is what he said: 

“Niggers,” he said, “you are all in 
Unclé Sam’s army now, and you are all 
going to France. That is settled. Now, 
over in France Uncle Sam has got two 
kinds of colored boys. One kind he keeps 
in the front line trenches where all the 
shooting is going on. The other kind he 
keeps ten miles behind the lines to take 
care of the mules. Now you just stop and 
think. If every time a colored boy gets 
killed, Uncle Sam has got to pay out 
$10,000 where do you think he is going to 
put those insured niggers?” 


Start by Asking 


Principles 4, 5 and 6 form another 
group by themselves distinct from 1, 2 
and 3. Principle No. 4 is particularly im- 
portant. It is this. During the opening 
phase of a sales talk, always inquire be- 
fore you attack. Inquire first and attack 
afterwards, and here is what that means. 
When this prospect of yours opens up 
with one of his objections, don’t you start 
by immediately hopping in and telling 
him why his objection is all wrong. Start 
first by asking him if he won’t tell you 
for your better understanding why he 
thinks his objection is right. And then 
ask him if he has any other objections. 
Then attack and you attack intelligently. 

If you inquire before you attack, you 
do two things. First you get your pros- 
pect to fire off his heavy ammunition so 
that in the process he disarms himself 
during the first and psychologically in- 
decisive half of your interview, so that 
during the last and decisive half the sit- 
uation is such that he automatically tends 
to do most of the listening himself, and 
to do it with at least something of the 
same spirit of reasonableness that you 
previously used in listening to him. 

And here is a second thing you do. If 
you inquire before you attack, by the 
time you are ready to attack, you know 
just where to (Continued on page 58) 
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To a Man Who 
Wanted a New 


Territory 








HE idea that some other territory is better than ours is 
almost universal. We are all afflicted with it. Salesmen 
think the other fellow’s territory is thick with easy 
orders. Farmers think the land miles away is richer. Mer- 
chants think that a location on the other side of the street 
would be better. 
{ But is this always true? We must remember that the 
fellow whose territory we envy, envies ours. Abraham Lincoln 
understood this and wrote one of his best letters to his 
brother who wanted to try a new territory. 
{ In reading this letter he wrote, just imagine that he was 
writing to you about your work, and your territory, instead 
of to his brother. The letter follows: 


{| Dear Brother: 


{] When I came into Charleston day before yesterday, I 
learned that you are anxious to sell the land where you live 
and move to Missouri. I have been thinking of this ever since 
and cannot but think such a notion is utterly foolish. 


{{ What can you do in Missouri better than here? Is the 
land any richer? Can you there, any more than here, raise 
corn and wheat and oats without work? Will anybody there, 
any more than here, do your work for you? If you intend to 
go to work, there is no better place than right where you are; 
if you do nct intend to go to work, you cannot get along 
anywhere. Squirming and crawling about from place to place 
can do no good. 























—and how they 
won in 1932 


ARLY in 1932 a well-known sales 

manager wrote, “Even in a period 

of general depression an individual 
salesman may enjoy extremely good busi- 
ness.” 

Many salesmen and sales managers 
hooted at this idea. When sales are gen- 
erally off one-third, an individual’s sales 
are going to be reduced in about the same 
volume they declared. Most of us are in- 
clined to accept the depression as posi- 
tive proof that we cannot rise above the 
generally low levels of trade and very 
much above the average. 

The truth is that there is scarcely a 
territory in the United States where some 
salesmen did not rise far above the gen- 
eral level and push sales up to the point 
where they were in the boom years. 

This article is a story of just a few of 
these men who refuse to accept the idea 
that because general sales levels are low 
their own sales levels must fall to the 
same low level. 

Let us begin with the case of J. Albert 
Stephenson of South Bend, Indiana—a 
town that has been as hard hit by the 
depression as almost any similar town in 
America. Stephenson represents the New 
England Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Prior to 1932 he was in the textile 
business. He decided that insurance was 
more to his liking and in April, 1932, he 
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went to work for New England Mutual. 

In the thirty-seven weeks in 1932 which 
Mr. Stephenson worked he closed sixty- 
three sales, for a total of $324,000, an 
average of $5,143 on each life. Prior to 
April he represented another company. 
His total sales for 1932 were $359,500 on 
a total of 72 lives. 

Of course, there are other insurance 
men who have sold more than Stephen- 
son sold in 1932. But remember he had 
no previous selling experience, no previ- 
ous life insurance, yet he was able to 
sell more than a quarter million dollars 
worth of life insurance during a period 
when men old in the business were not 
selling nearly so much, and when their 
sales were falling off seriously. 

Stephenson says, “My first rule is to 
learn all I can about a prospect’s protec- 
tion needs. Then I sell him the insurance 
that most nearly fills that need.” 

That’s a simple plan, which, as Stephen- 
son says, “coupled with hard work will 
bring results.” 

Now let’s take the case of C. H. Bur- 
roughs, a salesman for the Whitaker 
Paper Company, who has been traveling 
the Eastern shore of Maryland for that 
company for about fifteen years. It was 
natural that Mr. Burroughs would have 
enjoyed a wonderful business in 1929. 
Everybody did business and lots of it, 








From left to right and down: J. A. 
STEPHENSON, C. H. Burrovens, C. H. 
Cocurang, J. N. Dickens, C. H. BATEMAN 


then. Burroughs was no exception. Using 
1929 as a basis for comparison, letting 
1929 sales be represented by 100—his 
1930 sales were 99.77, his 1931 sales 95.37 
and his 1932 sales 91.04. 

When we consider that business in gen- 
eral is from 35 to 50 per cent below the 
1929 level we see that Salesman Bur- 
roughs has chalked up a wonderful rec- 
ord. His sales manager says of his work, 
“Mr. Burroughs’ record comes from 
doing a good day’s work every day in 
the week.” 

Another salesman who has had a re- 
markable récord is C. H. Cochrane who 
works Boston and surrounding territory 
for the American Ribbon and Carbon 
Company. Everybody knows that we are 
using less carbons and typewriter ribbons 
than in previous years. The empty desks 
in most offices are proof of this. Every- 
body seems to have fewer letters to write. 
It would have been easy for Salesman 
Cochrane to have accepted this fact as a 
perfect alibi for a dropping sales curve 
in 1932. But he isn’t the kind of fellow 
who looks for alibis. He looks for busi- 
ness. Instead of showing a loss in 1932 
his sales actually exceed the three previ- 
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ous years. Let him tell how he worked 
last year: Here’s part of his own descrip- 
tion of his work: 

“Cyclical depressions are times of op- 
portunity. Because of the fact that most 
offices use less carbon paper and fewer 
typewriter ribbons, I realized early in 
the year of 1932 that I must cultivate a 
larger and high quality field and work 
that field more intensively. If, as esti- 
mated by economists, general business was 
one-third of normal, three times the num- 
ber of customers had to be developed in 
order to maintain my normal volume. 


Organizing Sales Time 


“Times like these, I believe, find ordi- 
nary sales groups eager to grasp the 
depression alibi for lack of results and 
1932 was just the time to capitalize on the 
apathy of competitors. 

“In addition to intensive prospecting 
and improved sales methods, I realized 
that a better grade of prospecting must 
be done or a better selection of future 
customers must be made if my sales were 
to show an increase over the previous 
three years. 

“The next contributing factor was to 
organize my work and time. When we 
analyze material success, we find it ob- 
vious that to succeed we must make better 
use of time. 

“I found buyers more willing to listen 
to sales arguments and also a tendency 
on the part of buyers to make a change 
in their source of supply. They had gone 
through the period of cheaper prices and 
were, as they now are, looking for qual- 
ity merchandise. 

“As it has always been the policy of 
the American Ribbon and Carbon Com- 
pany to make quality products, it was 
easy to approach and sell the better 
grade of trade that demanded better mer- 
chandise. I endeavored to impress each 
prospect with the fact that quality is the 
important thing to demand, and that it 
pays to buy standard, trade-marked mer- 
chandise from firms absolutely depend- 


able and not be disappointed by experi- 
menting with some unknown brand just 
because it happened to be low in price.” 

Another salesman who made a remark- 
able record in 1932 was J. N. Dickens, a 
North Carolinan who represents the 
Stimson Computing Scale Company of 
Louisville, Kentucky. Dickens’ sales in 
1932 were 221, per cent ahead of his 1929 
sales! Dickens is a modest sort of fellow 
and will not say much about his work, 
except, “This came about by constant 
work, hard work and constant canvassing 
for new prospects. I read a lot of articles 
on business that stressed the idea that the 
salesman who canvassed for prospects 
continually would come out on top for 
1932. I will exceed 1932 in 1933 by 25 
per cent more business.” 


Didn’t Know of Bad Times 


Wayne Marshall, sales manager for the 
W. B. Saunders Company writes con- 
cerning one of his men who had an un- 
usually difficult sales problem to face in 
1932. This salesman, C. H. Bateman, who 
sells medical books to physicians and 
surgeons was new to the book business. 
On top of that he was assigned a terri- 
tory in Kentucky and Tennessee where 
a previous salesman had abused the con- 
fidence of nearly every buyer. This sales- 
man had collected money, failed to re- 
port it, misrepresented and done other 
things that had torn down confidence in 
the company in Bateman’s territory. 

“To my mind,” says Mr. Marshall, 
“one of the most important factors lead- 
ing to his success was the fact that he 
did not know where medical books could 
not be sold.” 

It is said that people pay their gambling 
debts first, their doctor bills last. It is 
common knowledge that doctors have had 
a tough time in making collections these 
past few years; they can continue to prac- 
tice without books. Most of them have 
fairly good libraries to start with— 
enough, at least to pass muster. Yet Bate- 
man working a (Continued on page 54) 


What Is a Fair Mileage 


Allowance for Cars? 


railroads of a 25 per cent reduction 

in mileage rates, through the in- 
troduction of uniform mileage books, has 
re-opened the question of salesmen’s 
automobile mileage allowances. Some com- 
panies which follow the policy of allowing 
transportation expenses based on railroad 
mileage rates, are faced with the problem 
of whether the new mileage rates should 
apply, or whether they should continue to 
allow the local rates. Salesmen who con- 
tend that three cents a mile is too small 
an allowance to provide for repairs and 
depreciation, are brushing up their ar- 
guments in the hope of getting a larger 
allowance to cover transportation, when 
they use their own cars on company 
business. 


A ros of «25: by the Western 


Four Cents a Mile 


Based on a survey made two months 
ago by the Dartnell Sales Service, the 
average automobile allowance, under pre- 
vailing conditions, for a light car in 
normal territory is four cents a mile. This 
figure gives consideration to depreciation 
and insurance and a comparatively short 
life for the car. It is approximately the 
same as the local railroad fare, plus taxi 
expense. However, when the car is used 
exclusively for company work, with no 
personal use by the salesman, and the car 
is used 20,000 or more miles a year, an 
allowance of five cents per mile is gen- 
erally allowed. 

The attitude of most companies is that, 
while a five cent a mile allowance is prob- 
ably too small in the case of a salesman 
who drives a heavy car, that the company 
should not be penalized for his judgment 


in selecting a car. As a matter of fact 
many companies report operating costs 
on fleets of light cars, including repairs, 
depreciation and interest charges, as low 
as two and one-fourth cents a mile. The 
Spencer Heater Company reported re- 
ducing operating expense for light cars 
to a minimum of two cents a mile. In fleet 
operation by the company, however, there 
are certain economies that do not accrue 
to the individual car owner, as for 
example group insurance, quantity dis- 
counts on tires, savings in garage ex- 
penses, repairs, etc. 


Expenses Must Be Reduced 


On account of the pressure for reducing 
sales expense, more and more firms are 
adopting the flat daily allowance plan for 
salesmen’s automobiles. Here again, it is 
difficult to set down general figures as so 
much depends upon the territory in which 
the salesman is working. In some terri- 
tories gasoline is more costly than in 
others. Then again there are territories 
like west Texas where the mileage on a 
day’s work is quite high. All of these con- 
ditions must be considered in adopting a 
flat rate. But the general weekly rate 
which seems to be in force is $15 a week 
for a light car. In cases where the com- 
pany carries the insurance, and helps in 
the financing of the car $40 to $60 a 
month is usually allowed a salesman by 
the company. These allowances, it might 
be noted, cover fifty-two weeks operation. 
In other words the salesman gets his car 
allowance whether he uses the car or not. 
When the allowance is based on daily 
use, and is given only for such days as 
the car is in (Continued on page 60) 
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When Your 
Make It 


By EUGENE 


If you are calling on the kind 
of dealer who thinks that peo- 
ple will not pay a fair price 
for merchandise today we sug- 
gest that you study this article 
carefully. With the facts it 
contains you will be much 
better able to convince deal- 
ers that a vast amount of mer- 
chandise is now being priced 
below the confidence level. 
I week between Christmas and New 
Years when men’s suits were being 
widely advertised at cut prices. I asked 
ten men what price they considered fair 
for a three-piece suit of clothes today. I 
made it plain that I didn’t want them to 
tell me the price they paid for clothes, 
but to tell me at what price they would 
definitely consider a suit. In other words 
to tell me the point at which their con- 
fidence would disappear. 

The first man said $35 to $40. The sec- 
ond man said, “I might look at a $29.50 
suit today, but positively no lower.” The 
third man said his confidence in value 
disappeared when any suit was priced 


at less than $40. The average price in 
which these ten men would have confidence 


MADE an interesting experiment the 


turned out to be $31.90. 
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Dealers Say 





Cheaper 


WHITMORE 


Yet on that very day, when this test 
was made the average price of suits ad- 
vertised in one prominent newspaper in 
the town where the test was made was 
$19.70, or exactly $12.20 lower than the 
confidence level of ten men who expressed 
an opinion to me. 


Cheap! Cheap! Cheap! 


To put it another way, here were the 
combined merchandising brains of the 
city shooting way under the level of con- 
fidence of ten average customers. Instead 
of building business those merchants were 
actually keeping these ten men away 
from their stores. 

Yet there are literally thousands of 
merchants who answer every salesman 
with the demand that prices be cut. These 
merchants tell salesmen, “my trade wants 
something cheaper,” or “people haven’t 
any money to buy high priced lines.” The 
truth is that the public has learned faster 
than many merchants that prices of 
quality merchandise, while down from 
boom-time levels have not been reduced 
in anything like the proportion the prices 
of junk merchandise have been reduced. 

The E. T. Slattery Company, Boston 
retailers, proved beyond all question of 
doubt that there are certain confidence 
levels established in the minds of con- 
sumers and that when prices go below 
these levels people either go elsewhere or 
stop buying. Here is a report submitted 
by P. A. O’Connell, of this company who 
is also president of the National Retail 
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Dry Goods Association. It originally ap- 
peared in the Merchandise Manager, a 
magazine published for retail merchants. 
We suggest that you memorize it for the 
benefit of your customers who have not 
yet learned that they are pricing goods 
below the confidence level of their cus- 
tomers. They are shooting too low. 

“Our store ended the year 1931 with 
an increase in dollar volume over 1930. 
But in January and February of this 
year, the average sales check decreased 
sharply in comparison with the corre- 
sponding period in 1931. 

“We promptly took steps to increase 
the amount of the average sale over that 
of last year or at least to bring it up to 
parity. I called a meeting of merchan- 
disers and buyers and outlined a selling 
campaign to achieve this result. We 
offered prizes of $25 in each department 
to the girl who would sell the greatest 
amount of merchandise at specified price 
points slightly higher than the average 
sale in the department for March, 1931. 


Raise Prices, Increase Sales 


“The response was immediate and elec- 
tric. The average sale in millinery in- 
creased $1.80; in leather bags, more than 
$2.00; women’s and misses’ coats, more 
than $5.00—and this in the face of the 
coldest winter weather and the coldest 
March weather on record. Thus far our 
sales in Spring coats have ranged from 
$49.50 to $135. The average sale in wom- 
en’s and misses’ dresses has increased be- 
tween $4.00 and $5.00. We put particu- 
lar emphasis on the sale of $1.95 stock- 
ings with good results. In suits, something 
significant happened recently. We decided 
to make a test to see whether there was 
a demand among our customers for a 
lower priced suit. As a special leader we 
bought some new Spring suits of the 
regular $29.50 grade, but marked them 
at $25. We had them for more than a 
week and did not sell a single one. We 
then marked them $29.50 and at that price 
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The average sales in millinery 
increased $1.80; in leather 
bags, more than $2.00; wom- 
en’s and misses’ coats, more 
than $5.00. Ina test we priced 
a line of regular $29.50 spring 
suits at $25.00. We had them 
for more than a week and did 
not sell a single one. We then 
marked them at $29.50 and 
at that price they immed- 
iately began to move—P. A. 
O’ConneELL, E. T. Slattery 
Company, Boston. 


they immediately began to move. The $25 
price for our trade was obviously below 
the confidence level. For all economic 
groups of consumers there is a price level 
below which they will not buy, even under 
present conditions.” 











“Sell American” and Help 
Kind Unemployment 





By GEORGE J. HUGHES 


General Sales Manager 
Haag Bros. Company, Peoria, Illinois 


Unmindful of the real pur- 
pose of the ‘‘Sell American” 
movement many critics have 
risen up to claim that it is all 
wrong. Here a_ thoughtful 
American manufacturer tells 
what will happen if American 
factories are forced to continue 
the fight single-handed against 
the competition of pauperized 
labor paid by depreciated cur- 
rencies. Every salesman who 
has his own future welfare at 
heart will profit by the answers 
Mr. Hughes furnishes for use 
against the objectors to the 
“Buy American” movement. 


the Buy American movement rests 

squarely upon the shoulders of every 
one of our adult citizens, but as in any 
other major campaign, leaders are needed 
to start the ball rolling, and to keep it 
rolling. No group is more eminently 
fitted for this leadership than are Ameri- 
can salesmen, and to no group is the Buy 
American movement more important, for 


Te responsibility for the success of 
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American salesmen will be among the 
first to suffer if the American public con- 
tinues in its present tendencies to buy 
foreign junk offered by merchants who 
are not thinking beyond the immediate 
present. And there are many instances 
already recorded which indicate that 
American salesmen will give the move- 
ment their whole-hearted support. 

Before we start out in our program to 
encourage the buying of American made 
goods, it is only right that we should 
know that there exists, in this country, a 
strong faction that seeks to encourage 
foreign buying. This faction is divided 
into four groups, and although their argu- 
ments differ, their efforts, if successful, 
will bring the same results. Lower wages, 
lower living standards, and more unem- 
ployment. 

The first of these groups is made up 
of those who claim to have an_ inter- 
national mind, and who profess to believe 
that there can be no economic recovery 
until there is a free flow of trade between 
all countries. The second group is ob- 
sessed with the idea that there must be no 
interruption in the payment of war debts, 
and who stoutly assert that this can be 
arranged for only after we permit foreign 
nations to ship their cheaply made goods 
into the United States. The third group 
are those who have their own irons in 
the fire, and who are now profiting from 
the manufacture or sale of cheap foreign 
articles. The last group, but by no means 
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the least, are the idealists who believe 
that each nation should be equally pros- 
perous and who look to America to create 
this world Utopia in which all will enjoy, 
equally, the comforts of life. 

Possibly the best means of approaching 
the situation for the purpose of analysis 
is to consider the resistances that we will 
encounter in our effort to sell the Buy 
American idea. Boiled down, we will find 
these resistances to be: 

A. “War debts can only be paid follow- 
ing our purchase of foreign goods.” 

B. “We cannot continue to export un- 
less we are willing to import.” 

There is no need to question the logic 
of these resistances. In fact, we find that 
we cannot do so. It is a fact that debts 
between nations can be paid, eventually, 
only by the exchange of goods. And since 
war debts must be paid in gold, and since 
the supply of gold in the hands of any 
particular foreign nation is limited, we 
can eventually balance the accounts only 
in buying foreign goods, paying for the 
goods in gold, which gold is returned to 
us (at least we hope that it will be) in 
payment on the debt. 

Neither can we expect to export in 
volume unless we agree to take imports 


ql 


in similar volume. Here, again, the gold 
situation enters into the picture. We ex- 
pect, of course, to receive payment for 
our exports in gold, but if we would con- 
tinue to export, and do little or no im- 
porting, the United States would have, 
within a very short time, a corner on the 
world’s gold supply, and foreign nations 
will see to it that this will never happen. 
So, we seem to be “up a tree” from the 
very start in our endeavor to sell the 
Buy American idea. But are we? Let us 
see what would happen if we accept the 
reasoning of those who claim we must 
not only continue, but increase our pur- 
chases of foreign goods so that foreign 
nations will be placed in a position to 
pay their debts to us. 

The first thing that we would do, of 
course, would be to decide that it is right 
to buy foreign goods, if the prices are 
right. Next, we would desire to lower our 
tariffs to permit an easier entry of foreign 
goods into our markets. The next step 
is to determine what we can buy from 
foreign sources, and we find that we can 
secure leather, chemicals, textiles, iron, 
steel, paper pulp, silk, paper, cotton, 
grain, electric lamps, carpets, clothing, 
rubber footwear, printing, shoes, canned 
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MANy prominent retailers have joined the campaign to “Sell American” and 
salesmen everywhere are lining wp other merchants to promote the campaign 
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goods, tapioca, starch, twine, wire and 
wire goods, bed springs, metalware, 
shovels, tools, aluminum and enamelware, 
and hundreds of other staple and specialty 
products. In fact, we can obtain, from 
foreign sources, almost everything that 
is produced by American labor. 

It is only reasonable, however, that in 
conducting this experiment we are going 
to consider our own pocketbooks first, 
and we will not buy foreign goods unless 
prices are lower. This, we quickly find, is 
not a problem, for pauperized foreign 
labor, and lower currency values in for- 
eign countries, permit the delivery of 
foreign manufactured articles to our 
ports at prices that are, in many cases, 
below actual American cost of production, 
quality, of course, not being considered. 

Now, having made our decision, having 
secured both the goods and the lower 
prices wanted, and having secured the 
lowering of our tariffs, we start out 


happily to give foreign nations the op- 
portunity to pay their debts by our pur- 
chase of foreign goods. But wait. There 
is one thing that we have overlooked 
which is that American manufacturers 
are not going to be content in permitting 
their plants to remain idle, or cause their 
factories to be dismantled simply because 
they find the American market being ab- 
sorbed by foreign competition because of 
price. The investments of American manu- 
facturers in plant facilities are too great 
to allow them to mark time until the debt 
is paid. But what can they do? There is, 
obviously, but one procedure that Ameri- 
can manufacturers could adopt to meet 
the situation, that being to produce mer- 
chandise of the same character as that 
produced by foreign manufacturers, and 
sell it in the same way at prices equal 
to or lower than the prices of goods 
made in foreign lands. 

Let us stop (Continued on page 61) 





Not a Boycott— But a Protest 
The publishers of THe AMERICAN SALESMAN, as spon- 








sors of the League of American Salesmen wish to repeat that 
the object of this organization is to close the American market 
only to those countries which have depreciated their curren- 
cies and boycott American products. 

We fully appreciate the importance and value of interna- 
tional trade. We have no desire to injure those countries 
which have maintained exchange, and which have raised no 
barriers against our trading with them. Neither have we any 
quarrel with imported products which do not compete with our 
own industries, or which are sold in the American market 
on a quality basis. 

But we do object to the American market being used as a 
dumping ground for a lot of cheap junk, made abroad by 
pauper labor and brought in over our tariff walls on the backs 
of a depreciated currency. Particularly in view of the fact that 
these same countries by devaluing their currencies have made it 
practically impossible for us tosellour products in their markets, 
and have boycotted us besides with ‘‘ Buy at Home’’ movements. 
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Take Your Eyes Off 
the Bumps 


AST summer, driving east from Salt Lake I ran into a 
long stretch of road being rebuilt. All afternoon I 
dodged rocks, broken pavement, road graders, ditch- 

ing machines. 


{| By sundown I was tired and sore. Every mile of road seemed 
to get rougher and rougher. I would speed up the little old 
car then hit a rough spot and pretty soon down came the speed 
to twenty-five or thirty miles an hour. Yet I wanted to reach 
Rawlins. When the moon came up the shadows on the rough 
spots of the road seemed to emphasize the bumps. 


{| The brighter the moon shone the rougher the road seemed. 
I decided to give up and spend the night at some roadside 
camp. Then suddenly the moon went down. It was dark. I 
couldn’t see the rough spots. 


{| Pretty soon I began to speed up. The speedometer reached 
forty miles an hour, then forty-five, then fifty. The road was 
rough but that didn’t make nearly as much difference as when 
I could see the rough spots ahead. 


{ When I reached Rawlins a man in the garage told me that 
the last ten or fifteen miles I had traveled were the roughest 
of the trip. But because I couldn’t see them they didn’t seem 
so rough. While the moon was shining I was looking for bumps. 
And looking for them I found them. 


{ Selling will be like that for some time to come. Those of 
us who look for rough spots will find them. But if we don’t 
look for them the road will seem smoother and the traveling 
easier. E.W. 
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How Salesmen Use Business 


Paper Advertising 


their salesmen the B. F. Goodrich 
Company, well-known rubber prod- 
ucts manufacturers of Akron, Ohio, has 
told the world what it thinks of business 
paper advertising as an aid to salesmen. 
The book, called “Cold Turkey,” pre- 
sents the company’s business paper ad- 
vertising program on a number of its di- 
versified lines of products, such as print- 
er’s rollers, rubber-lined tanks, gasoline 
hose, coupling rubbers, etc. 


T a special book prepared for use of 


In this book are two pages reproduced 
from an advertisement in Mill Supplies 
which reflects, more accurately than any- 
thing we’ve seen before, the real purpose 
of business paper advertising in helping 
salesmen. This advertisement is headed, 
“A Letter of Introduction to 10,000 In- 
dustrial Buyers.” 

The advertisement points out that the 
purchasing agent may know mill supply 
salesmen, but that he seldom knows them 
well enough to depend on them for all 
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the supplies he needs. This is but one of a 
series of interesting advertisements re- 
produced in the book. In explaining the 
purpose of its business and industrial ad- 
vertising the Goodrich Company says: 

“Cold turkey—a chilly phrase, but an 
expressive one. It represents a phase of 
your work you'll never get away from. 
You always have some prospects to call 
on who don’t know YOU, don’t even 
know much about your company. 

“But that depends! Here’s where Good- 
rich advertising enters the picture. This 
advertising may not reach every prospect 
in the world, but it reaches thousands of 
them—a majority of the people you have 
to call on—reaches them through their 
favorite industrial magazines. 

“There’s part of the cold turkey work 
done for you! Don’t expect miracles. It 
isn’t designed to do the whole selling job. 
You don’t watch it work. But when you 


ADVERTISING in 
business papers is like 
a letter of introduc- 
tion to your prospects 





make a call your customer already knows 
something about Goodrich. In his mind 
is a background of opinion—a powerful 
influence just because it’s his own opin- 
ion. How he formed it he probably doesn’t 
know himself.” 

Now substitute the Goodrich, for the 
name of your company and you have 
a clearer picture of how business paper 
advertising warms up the cold turkey 
prospects on whom you call. You have a 
clearer picture of what it does for you 
and how it is in reality a letter of intro- 
duction to all of your prospects. 

The importance of business paper ad- 
vertising to you, as a salesman, is thor- 
oughly demonstrated in a recent study of 
the book business made by O. H. Cheney, 
who was employed by a group of book 
publishers to find out everything he could 
about the book business and the reading 
habits of (Continued on page 60) 
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Even talk of inflation will increase the velocity of credit, 
releasing many dollars that have been in hoarding 


If Inflation Comes? 


opinion in conservative quarters that 

there will be some form of inflation 
this year. That does not mean the United 
States is going off the gold standard; nor 
that there will be any tinkering with the 
currency. It is not necessary to change 
the gold content of the dollar to inflate 
prices. The increased use of “script” 
money in communities, such as_ the 
stamped money now circulating in Evan- 
ston, Illinois, and other munici»alities, is 
a form of inflation. The wider use of trade 
acceptances is inflation. The balancing of 
the federal budget, which would relieve 
the banks from having to absorb govern- 
ment bonds, would have a tendency to 
release bank credit for commercial pur- 
poses, and require them to take advantage 
of the law permitting them to issue 
national bank currency. There are any 
number of ways to bring about inflation, 
and there is a growing opinion that it is 
on the way. 


I: IS significant that there is a growing 


The United Investment Service of 
Boston, for example, is recommending to 
its clients that they shift their investment 
funds into real estate on the grounds that 
deflated real estate is likely to prove an 
especially desirable investment “when” 
inflation comes. “So far as we know,” this 
report states, “no country has ever come 
through such a situation as the present 
depression without resorting to some form 
of inflation. Measures designed to check 
deflation have been effective, and it is 
possible that actual inflation in some form 
or another, will eventually find its way 
into the picture. Whatever form it as- 
sumes, it will make taxes easier to pay 
and will raise the value of real estate. This 
is not to say that the price levels of 1923- 
1929 will be restored. But any upward 
movement of prices, even though mod- 
erate will greatly benefit the holder of 
real estate. We consider it highly probable 
that this development will begin to ap- 
pear during 1933.” 
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Harland Allen, who publishes an 
economic letter for a group of banks, is 
of the same opinion. After dismissing as 
improbable any action by our government 
on revaluing the dollar as recently pro- 
posed in Congress, Mr. Allen says: “Look- 
ing ahead it would seem that involuntary 
inflation has more than an even chance 
for 1933. No one knows how imminent 
inflation is, but nearly everyone knows 
that the basic causes of prolonged de- 
pression—debts, tariffs, unbalanced bud- 
gets, distorted prices and distorted gold 
supply—are as yet essentially unimproved 
and that in the absence of curative 
measures economic exhaustion will one 
day force through inflation.” 


The Chances of Inflation 


One of the objections to this country 
inflating prices, economists hold, has been 
our isolated world position. It is interest- 
ing to note that no less an economist than 
Sir Arthur Salter, councillor on economics 
to the League of Nations, said in London 
on January 9, 1933, that a world policy 
of inflation was one of the things likely 
to come out of the coming economic con- 
ference, in which he will be a guiding 
force. Sir Arthur Salter was one of the 
few economists in the world who foresaw 
and warned against the panic through 
which we have just passed two years 
before it occurred. It is therefore reas- 
suring to learn that he believes 1933 will 
be a year of recovery: He said: “Anxiety 
still remains, but there is a real prospect 
that this year will see steady progress in 
recovery. It will not be possible without 
set-backs, but it will come.” 

Now then what does all this mean to 
the salesman? How does it affect him? 
In two ways. First it will increase pur- 
chasing power. Purchasing power, as you 
know, consists of the coin and currency 
in the pockets of the people plus the bank 
deposits subject to withdrawal. It is es- 
timated that in November, 1929, the total 
purchasing power of the United States 


was 24 billion dollars. The low point was 
reached in August, 1932 when member 
and non-member bank deposits shrunk to 
the low of the depression. Estimates at 
that time place the national purchasing 
power of the country at about 17 billion. 
Since August they have steadily increased, 
and are now about 18 billions. Not a great 
recovery, it is true, but at least a check 
of the downward trend and a start up- 
ward. Further reflation, assuming always 
that it will be carefully controlled, will 
increase this purchasing power. 


How Salesmen Will Benefit 


But even more important to a salesman 
is the fact that sharp inflation, particu- 
larly world inflation, will have first the 
effect of checking price deflation, and 
next the effect of raising prices. Once 
prices start upward, there will be a deluge 
of buying in the country. Stocks are so 
low that even a small boom will un- 
doubtedly create a seller’s market. Mer- 
chants and buyers should therefore carry 
larger inventories because they will make 
money on the advance in prices. You can 
be absolutely confident that this develop- 
ment will come, and see to it that your 
customers reap the full advantage of this 
situation. Kiplinger’s Washington Letter, 
best informed of all Washington political 
news letters, does not look for inflationary 
legislation until midyear, when the new 
Congress is expected to pass it, unless in 
the meantime prices rise of their own 
accord. But this is important to salesmen: 
Inflation will start in anticipation of in- 
flationary legislation. In other words 
there will be a buyer’s rush to anticipate 
inflation by converting dollar balances 
into merchandise, since the value of the 
dollar will decline and the value of mer- 
chandise will increase. Indeed, there are 
conservatives in Congress who are now 
talking inflation, who really hope that the 
talk about inflating prices will start a 
buying movement which will effectively 
increase prices without legislation. 











Calling the Credit 
Man’s Bluff 





By CAMERON McPHERSON 


This is the third of a series of 
articles on letters by Mr. Mc- 
Pherson, a nationally known 
authority on sales letters and 
author of “Hundred Point 
Sales Letters,’ ‘‘Letters That 
Sell and Why,” and editor of 
“The Dartnell Better Letter 
Bulletins.’’ It is impossible to 
furnish back copies containing 
the first two articles for the 
entire editions of both num- 
bers were sold out shortly 
after publication. 


time, and done some hard work, to ~ 


G tine, an you had spent a lot of 


get a new account on the books. 
Suppose further that when you sent in 
the first order for some reason it could 
not pass the credit department. It was 
necessary to ship C. O. D. Then suppose 
that the credit manager had written your 
customer to that effect, that the customer 
got sore and swore he was through with 
you forever. And suppose further that 
you got sore and accused the credit man 
of killing a promising account by writing 
a hard-boiled letter. The credit man, in 
turn, got sore and told you that if you 
thought you could write a better letter 
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to go ahead and write one, and he would 
use it instead of his own the next time he 
had to ship one of your customers C. O. D. 
What kind of letter would you write? 
How would you begin it? How would you 
tell the customer his credit was no good? 


Breaking Bad News 


That may sound like a lot of suppos- 
ing. But as a matter of fact I know of 
one credit manager, and no doubt there 
are many others, who makes it a rule 
when a salesman kicks about the kind of 
letters he writes to his customers, to pass 
the buck right back in just that way. He 
told me only the other day, that although 
he had been making the offer to the com- 
pany’s salesmen for five years, never once 
in all that time has a salesman “come 
across” with a letter. “Now,” he added, 
“when a salesman kicks about my letters 
being hard boiled, I simply put the baby 
in his arms and tell him that when he 
writes that letter I asked him to write 
to send to his customers he will have 
no further cause to complain. In other 
words my motto with salesmen is ‘Put 
Up or Shut Up.’” 

Now I suspect if you asked one of this 
company’s men why he did not call the 
credit man’s bluff he would probably say 
that he was not being paid to do the 
credit man’s work. His job was to get 
the orders. The credit man’s job was to 
worry about getting the money. And in 
a way he is right at least he is 
technically right. This sort of attitude 
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on the part of both the credit 
man and the salesman is 


As the Credit Man Wrote It: 





certainly not in the com- 
pany’s interests and there- 
fore against its own best in- 
terests if they only knew it. 
Unless there are customers, 
there can be no credit de- 
partment. And unless there 
are collections there can be 
no sales force. The credit 
man is just as necessary to 
the salesman, as the sales- 
man is to the credit man. 
And for that reason they 
should work together, and 
not against one another as 
is all too often the case. 


Passing the Buck 


No doubt when the credit 
man to whom I refer passed 
the buck to the salesman, 
knowing that by so doing he 





Dear Mr. Jones: 


This will acknowledge your order 
of June 1, for seven cases of Apple- 
snack. 


We regret, however, that the 
credit reports on your account, pre- 
clude us from shipping this merchan- 
dise on our usual terms. 


Under the circumstances we are 
shipping-C.0.D., but assure you that 
as soon as your financial position 
improves we will be glad to extend 
credit. 


Thanking you for this order, we 
are 


Very truly yours, 








would put the salesman on 
the defensive, he thought he 
was quite a business diplo- 
mat. But if he had been sin- 
cere, which we question, his 
method is to be commended 
because as a rule the salesman who is in 
contact with an account, is usually far 
better able to write the kind of letter 
that will get the money without making 
the man sore, than a credit man to whom 
all customers look alike. The trouble 
with most credit men is that they don’t 
realize that all business letters should be 
sales letters, and the same technique and 
tact are necessary in writing to get a 
man’s permission to ship C. O. D., as is 
required to get an order. 

But we are supposing that you found 
yourself in the shoes of one of these sales- 
men who had been told to write a letter 
of his own, if he didn’t like those the 
credit department writes. You could of 
course, tell the credit man to go to hell 
and let it go at that. But after all it is 


Corp, blunt, with little or no regard for the cus- 
tomer’s feelings. Hardly the sort of letter that builds 
good will. Yet many companies write such letters 


your account that is at stake. Whatever 
your conception of the credit man’s job 
may be, you cannot escape the fact that 
all the work you put in getting new ac- 
counts will be lost unless the delicate 
matter of credit is handled in a salesman- 
like way. New customers are not so easy 
to pick up these days, and it may be well 
worth a little of your time and thought to 
suggest a letter, and call the credit man’s 
bluff! 

The underlying strategy of writing a 
successful letter of this type is to put 
yourself in the customer’s shoes, and write 
the kind of letter that you would like to 
receive were your positions reversed. This 
is the golden rule in writing any kind of 
business letter. It is the third principle 
in writing successful business letters. It 
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AsaSalesman Might Write It: 





Dear Mr. Jones: 


We greatly appreciate the order 
which you gave our Mr. Smith, for 
seven cases of Applesnack, and trust 
that it may be the beginning of a 
long, and mutually profitable rela- 
tionship. 


The demand for Applesnack is 
growing steadily, and with the local 
reputation of your store for han- 
dling newly advertised products, I 
am sure that you will make a quick 
and satisfactory profit on this 
order. 


Would you mind if we shipped this 
first order C.0.D.? In that way you 
will get the benefit of a $4.50 cash 
saving, and then later on, if you 
wish to open up a regular credit ac- 
count, we may be able to arrange it. 


others do unto you.” How 
true that is. It is a sure-fire 
recipe for writing letters 
that will build good will, and 
make friends, even though 
the purpose of the letter is 
to tell a customer his credit 
is shaky. 


Letters That Sell 


In the letters that accom- 
pany this article, I have en- 
deavored to show this prin- 
ciple in action. They are 
imaginary letters, written 
to illustrate my point. While 
the situation selected has to 
do with extending credit, the 
principle applies with equal 
force to every kind of let- 
ter used in business. It 
applies to sales letters, to 
routine letters, to letters ad- 








tunity. 
Very truly yours, 





If you will agree to accepting 
this first order C.0.D. we shall 
greatly appreciate it, and recipro- 
cate the favor at the first oppor- 


justing complaints and last, 
but by no means least, to 
letters which sales managers 
write to their salesmen. It 
makes no difference what the 
purpose of the letter may be, 
it is not a successful letter 
unless it sells something— 
either goods or good will. 








Tus letter leans too much the other way. It is 
tactful but spineless. It is likely to make the man feel 
your company is not able to finance even this order 


is so very simple, so very easy—yet so 
seldom done. Nine out of ten men when 
they sit down to write a business letter 
think only of what they want to say. They 
have no time to be gracious. They have 
no thought of the other fellow’s feelings. 
It is just an incident in the day’s routine 
—the case of a man who wants to buy 
something that apparently he can’t pay 
for, so we just let him know that we know 
his credit is no good, and that’s that. 
“Do unto others as you would have 





Certainly there is no bet- 
ter way to make friends than 
by treating others as you 
would like to have other 
people treat you, if your 
positions were reversed. One of the really 
amazing things that is coming out of 
what somebody has called “the late” de- 
pression is the return to first principles. 

Perhaps you read the article in the 
January 7 issue of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post entitled “Super-salesmanship 
—1933.” In it the author pictured the 
great change which has taken place in 
selling methods. He recited the case of a 
business man who landed a big order, I 
think it amounted to a quarter of a mil- 
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lion dollars, by putting him- 
self in the prospective cus- 
tomer’s place. By doing 
that he hit upon the right 
way to go about getting the 
business. He went out and 
called on his prospect’s cus- 
tomers. He found the pros- 
pect was following a wrong 
sales policy. He got the 
order without hardly any 
“high pressure” sales talk. 
Very little was said about 
the merits of the machine 
which the man was selling. 
All he talked about was the 
business the prospect was 
losing, and how handling two 
lines instead of one, would 
enable him to increase his 
sales! 


Fundamental Ideas 


As It Should Be Written: 





Dear Mr. Jones: 


Mr. Smith has forwarded your or- 
der for seven cases of Applesnack. 
We appreciate it. 


One of the reaséns we are able to 
sell Applesnack at a price which 
gives you such an interesting prof- 
it, is that we try to operate, just 
as I suspect you do, on what might 
be called a "cash and carry" basis. 


With the exception of those cus- 
tomers whose purchases run into the 
thousands of dollars, most of our 
shipments are made C.0.D. It works 
to our mutual benefit -- we don't 
have to mark up our prices to absorb 
credit losses, and you bank the 
difference. 


I am sure that we can count upon 


The Saturday Evening 
Post writer presented this 


selling. There is nothing 
super about it. There is 
nothing new about it. The 
first sales manual, and the 
best sales manual ever writ- 
ten, the Bible—includes it 





your cooperation, and hope you will 
let us know if there is anything we 
can do to help you develop a nice 
trade on Applesnack in your local- 
as something brand new in ity. 


Your order is going forward today 
by C.B. & Q. freight. 


Very truly yours, 








as one of the first principles 
in human relations. It is just 
as good today as it was when 
Moses sold the Children of 
Israel the idea of fleeing 
Egypt. The blunt truth is that a lot of 
us have forgotten, in these hectic times, 
these solid, unfailing principles. We have 
listened to false prophets, who have come 
with new tricks and new slogans. 

In preceding articles I have set down 
for you some of these principles. First 
we discussed the principle of directness: 
“Know what you are going to say; say 
it tactfully, concisely and clearly. Then 
stop.” In January we considered sin- 
cerity; being yourself in your letters: 


APPRECIATIVE without slopping over; tactful yet 
firm; appeals to the customer’s self-interest by show- 
ing how he profits from a sound credit policy 


“Make your letters ring true; be honest, 
straightforward and direct. Don’t pussy- 
foot; don't pass the buck; don’t make 
excuses.” And this month we have pointed 
out the importance of writing the kind 
of letter you would like to receive. Every 
one of these principles are so elementary 
that it seems foolish to call them to the 
attention of successful salesmen, who 
knew all about them years ago. Yet how 
seldom do we consider them when we 
sit down to write a letter? 








Drawing Account Problems 


By ROY W. JOHNSON 


great many salesmen operating on 

drawing accounts are unavoidably 
“in the red,” and many concerns are 
carrying on their books substantial bal- 
ances in terms of advances against com- 
missions that are as yet unearned. In 
most instances, of course, these balances 
can be relied upon to take care of them- 
selves as business conditions improve, and 
commissions are earned to cover them. 
But when the employment contracts are 
terminated by either party, and no fur- 
ther commissions are to be earned, the 
disposition of the matter is not so simple. 
The question then comes up, in frequent 
instances, as to the legal liability of the 
salesman for the balance standing against 
him. Do these advances to the salesman 
which are not covered by commissions 
constitute a valid claim against him which 
can be enforced like any other debt? Can 


[: TIMES of depression like these, a 
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the employer, for example, get a judg- 
ment for the amount of the debit balance 
against the salesman, and attach the 
latter’s earnings from some other em- 
ployer in satisfaction of the claim? 

THe AMERICAN SALESMAN has received 
a number of letters, both from individual 
salesmen ana from employers, in which 
those questions are raised. And while on 
general principles there is little doubt 
as to the moral obligations involved, the 
legal obligations are another matter. It 
is not possible to answer the questions 
categorically in general terms. In some 
cases the answer would be yes, and in 
other cases no, depending to some extent 
upon the terms of the contract between 
the salesman and the employer, and to a 
greater extent upon the State laws which 
are applicable in the interpretation of 
the contract. 

Some of the difficulties involved may 
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be illustrated by a recent case decided in 
New York. In this instance the salesman, 
who was employed on a contract speci- 
fying thirty days’ notice before termi- 
nation, was discharged without notice, 
and brought suit for the unpaid drawing 
account for the period amounting to $125. 
The employer, a corporation located in 
Seranton, Pennsylvania, filed a counter- 
claim for the balance in unearned com- 
missions standing against the salesman, 
amounting to a considerably larger total, 
on the ground that a Pennsylvania statute 
provided for the collection of such un- 
earned balances as debts. The court held, 
however, that the Pennsylvania statute 
did not apply. Though the contract was 
unquestionably signed in Scranton, it was 
performed in New York, and the laws of 
New York governed its interpretation in 
the specific case. Since there was no 
statutory provision of the sort in New 
York, the claim of the employer was 
thrown out, and judgment was given to 
the salesman for the amount of his un- 
paid drawing account. 


The Employer Must Act 


The case referred to is not of any 
particular importance from a legal stand- 
point. It does serve to illustrate, however, 
the general attitude of the courts on the 
subject. Unless there is some specific pro- 
vision in the statute law, or in the con- 
tract of employment itself, that makes the 
salesman definitely liable for amounts 
drawn in excess of commissions, the 
courts (especially the trial courts) are 
most likely to rule in his favor. The gen- 
eral rule is that any ambiguities or ob- 
scurities in employment contracts will be 
construed most liberally in favor of the 
employee, and also any provisions that 
impose harsh or restrictive conditions 
upon him. And since the employer is gen- 
erally in a position to terminate the con- 
tract if it proves unprofitable, the burden 
of responsibility is upon him to act in 
the protection of his own interests. 


The case illustrates, furthermore, the 
important point that in the construction 
of a contract the law in force at the 
place of performance is applicable, rather 
than the law of the State where the con- 
tract may have been signed or delivered. 
There are some exceptions to this, of 
course, in the case of those concerns which 
use standard forms of written agree- 
ments embodying a clause to the effect 
that “in case of any dispute arising under 
the terms of this contract, it is hereby 
agreed that it shall be construed in ac- 
cordance with the laws of the State of 
——.” But in the absence of such a pro- 
vision the rule holds good, the law of the 
locality where the contract is wholly or 
principally performed governing in its 
construction, irrespective of the location 
of the company for whose benefit the 
service is rendered. In the case of a sales- 
man, of course, the territory that he 
covers may lie within the boundaries of 
several different States, and in that event 
the location of his principal headquarters 
determines the place of performance. The 
salesman in the case above referred to 
traveled, as a matter of fact, throughout 
New Jersey and Connecticut as well as 
part of New York. But it was perfectly 
clear from the evidence that his head- 
quarters were in New York, and that the 
company considered him its New York 
representative. 


Check the State Laws 


So that the general question as to the 
legal liability of a salesman for any ex- 
cess in drawing account over commissions 
resolves itself into a question as to the 
provisions of the State laws on the sub- 
ject, and as already indicated the State 
laws are far from uniform or consistent. 
No general rule can be laid down, and 
in many instances even a local attorney, 
thoroughly familiar with the laws of his 
own State, might hesitate to commit him- 
self as to what the interpretation of the 
courts might be on a definite issue. 

















This Month's 
Best Answers 
to Common 
Objections 








“I’m Going to Wait and See 
What the Democrats Do’’ 


An Office Furniture Salesman’s Come- 
back: “That means that you will prob- 
ably have to wait just about a year. You 
know the past history of new administra- 
tions shows that very little is accomplished 
in the first year of any new administra- 
tion. Can you afford to wait a year on 
everything you will have to make a de- 
cision on, just to see what the new ad- 
ministration has up its sleeve? I believe 
you will agree with me that there are 
few, if any, wizards in the Democratic 
party. They are human beings who will, 
were it possible to melt them up in a 
crucible, assay about the same as the 
present administration. That they will do 
the best they can is doubtless true, but 
with all the inevitable delays that mark 
the work of any group of office holders I 
don’t believe you really can afford to wait 
one minute on them. Last summer poli- 
ticians talked about having legal beer for 
Christmas. But they are still wrangling 
over it. No matter what they do you will 
face pretty much the same problems you 
now face, so why not settle this question 
of better equipment and money-saving 
now. You'll be just that much ahead when 
and if the Democrats really do something 
constructive.” 


“We Are Getting the Best 
Possible Terms” 


An Oil Salesman’s Answer: “You think 
you are getting better terms than anybody 
else! I hope you are, but I doubt it. It 
isn’t fair to yourself to say you are get- 
ting the best possible terms until you have 
investigated my proposition and have had 
a chance to see what our company offers. 
You owe it to yourself to find out what 
we offer in the way of grades, service, de- 
liveries and prices. Then after you have 
this information before you there'll be 
time to say whether or not your present 
proposition is better than ours.” 





“Your Competitor Gives Us 
Wholesaler Discounts” 


A Drug Salesman’s Come-back: “Any 
concern which gives a retailer a whole- 
saler’s discount must figure that the re- 
tailer has to earn that discount, else they 
wouldn’t make him a present of it. We 
believe that our goods sell so rapidly that 
any dealer can make a fair profit from 
the retail discount alone. If that wasn’t 
true we couldn’t sell anything at all. You 
realize that there’s very little being given 
away free in this world these days. That 
discount you are getting may sound like 
a better proposition than we can give, but 
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now let us see if ours isn’t just as good. 
Our line enjoys the widest advertising of 
any similar product on the market. It has 


‘distribution everywhere. New customers 


who come into your store see this liné 
which they have been buying elsewhere. 
It immediately builds up confidence in 
your store. With the other line you have 
to buy larger quantities, tie up your money 
longer, and push it harder to earn that 
small extra discount. That discount they 
give you is their way of saying to you, 
‘You have to work harder to sell our line, 
hence we will pay you for it.’ With our 
line you do less work to sell it, invest less 
of your money, hence we don’t pay you 
quite as much to handle it. That’s fair 
enough for everybody isn’t it?” 


A Grocery Salesman’s Answer: “Mr. 
Grocer, I see you have a price tag on that 
syrup in cans over there. Do you give a 
special discount to some of your cus- 
tomers, or do you sell it all at one price 
to everybody? I thought so. You don’t 
have one price for Mrs. Jones, another 
for Mrs. Wilson, and still another price 
for Mrs. Larson. Now our company be- 
lieves that you are right in this policy of 
yours. We believe that you are a good 
merchant because you play fair with every 
one of your customers. And we try to do 
exactly what you are doing. We have 
one price for the wholesaler, who per- 
forms a special service for us, and another 
price for the retailer who also performs 
a service for us. You can buy our prod- 
uct for the same price that any other 
dealer in the country pays. That is your 
own policy which you have found best. 
Don’t you want to trade with a company 
whose policies are as honorable and as 
upright as your own?” 





“I Can Beat Your Prices” 

A Printing Salesman’s Reply: “Yes, 1 
am sure that you can. There are printers 
in this town who might agree to do this 
job in their way for as much as 20 per 


cent less than my price. Now let us stop 
and consider what that means. Those 
printers are not exactly fools. They are 
not giving away their work. They are 
charging what they consider it to be 
worth. They consider their printing worth 
somewhat less than ours. I believe that 
they are good judges of their own work, 
and when they deliberately put a lower 
price on their work than we do it can 
mean but one thing and that is that it 
isn’t worth as much as ours. It is the same 
with a doctor or a dentist, or a manu- 
facturer of clothing. You can buy a three- 
piece suit of clothes for $17.50 in a base- 
ment. In the same store you will find 
other suits for $65, $75 or even $100. The 
dealer doesn’t tell you that his $17.50 suit 
is as good as his $65 suit. No, he explains 
that the two different suits are both good 
values, but that there is a world of dif- 
ference in the worth of each suit. One 
doctor will wait on you for $2.00 a call. 
Another will charge you $5.00, another 
$10, another $15 for a consultation. The 
$2.00 doctor may be the most expensive 
in the long run. If you want the kind of 
printing that really represents your house 
you must pay a little more for it. And I 
am sure you don’t want printing that is 
comparable to $17.50 suits. Do you?” 


A Refrigerator Salesman’s Answer: 
“Of course, there are cheaper refriger- 
ators. There are several kinds of refrig- 
erators that sell for $10 to $35 less than 
our prices. Suppose we check up on your 
past experience in buying. You doubtless 
know that you can buy an alarm clock in 
a drug store sale for about 77 cents, but 
I notice that you have an electric clock 
that must have cost at least $10. I saw 
you look at a watch a few minutes ago. 
I don’t think it could have cost iess than 
$50, possibly $40. Of course, you know 
that there are watches that are just as 
big as yours that sell for prices ranging 
from $1.00 to $3.00 or $4.00. Some people 
are satisfied with those watches. But I’m 
sure you wouldn’t be.” 











A Lot of Little Orders 
or a Few Big Ones? 


By JOHN L. SCOTT 


S. E. Rosenbacher prefers the 
little ones because: (1) They 
helped him sell more printing 
last year than in any of the 
previous eight years; (2) they 
keep him busy and make his 
work more interesting; (3) 
little orders lead to big ones 
later. The ideas and methods 
he describes will be just as 
helpful to you as if you were 
selling printing. 


\\ 7 HERE do you buy these?” asked 
S. E. Rosenbacher, picking up a 
printed factory form from the 

purchasing agent’s desk as he waited for 

the advertising manager’s requisition to 
be converted into a formal order. 

“Those? Oh, we buy them from a shop 
that specializes in form printing,” the 
purchasing agent replied, signing the 
order for advertising circulars and hand- 
ing it to the salesman. “Why? What’s the 
matter with them?” 

“Nothing that I can see,” said Rosen- 
bacher. “I only wondered why we weren’t 
printing them.” 

“J didn’t know you handled that kind 
of work. You are advertising printers. 
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You couldn’t meet the prices we pay our 
other printer for factory forms.” 

“Why not?” the salesman wanted to 
know. “The reason we are able to pro- 
duce high-class folders and catalogs at 
fair prices is because we have an effi- 
cient, well-organized shop. For the same 
reason we are equipped to do form print- 
ing just as well as color printing. And 
you know from dealing with us that 
you'll get good work. I’d like to show 
you what we can do on these.” 

“All right,” agreed the purchasing 
agent. “Let’s see what price you can give 
me on 15,000 of these job tickets.” 

The outgrowth of this conversation was 
that Rosenbacher left the office with two 
orders instead of one. A little later he 
got another order from the purchasing 
agent for a supply of letterheads. Then 
he followed it up with a contract to print 
all the company’s wrappers, and it 
wasn’t long before he was getting all 
the printing the company bought. 


Selling Old Customers 


That was one way S. E. Rosenbacher, 
of Max Stern’s Sons Company, Chicago 
printers, kept his 1932 sales above any 
previous year in his eight years’ experi- 
ence as a printing salesman. He realized 
that it would take a whole lot more 
orders to produce the same volume of 
business. Press runs were smaller. Costs 
were reduced on individual jobs. Cus- 
tomers were cutting down their budgets. 
Smaller orders were inevitable; the only 
solution was to get more of them. 

“The best. place for any printing sales- 
man to search for additional orders,” de- 
clared Rosenbacher, “is among his own 
customers. With few exceptions, the users 
of any considerable amount of printing 
buy it from more than one source. One 
printer gets one kind of work; another 
gets some other kind of work. In a great 
many cases the same salesman could 
handle practically all of it. I know in my 
case, at any rate, the time I spend run- 


ning down extra orders in a customer’s 
plant is much more valuable than that 
same amount of time would be if spent 
out looking for new customers. I am not 
underestimating the importance of get- 
ting new customers, you understand, but 
the time for that is after your present 
customers have been cultivated just as 
intensively as possible. 

“My first contact with a company is 
nearly always through its advertising 
manager. Naturally I am thrown in con- 
tact with other members of the organi- 
zation, too. I get to know the purchas- 
ing agent, the office manager and others 
who have an occasional printing order to 
place, and it is surprising the number of 
times they can be influenced in your 
favor just by the suggestion dropped 
here and there that you’d like to take 
care of their routine printing as well as 
their advertising printing. Their orders 
aren’t large and the profits from them 
aren’t large either, but they are jum- 
erous and over a period of time the 
profits add up amazingly.” 


How Small Orders Count Up 


Although these small orders have been 
more important to Rosenbacher this year 
than ever before, it is nothing new for 
him to cultivate them. He has always 
made a practice of working just as hard 
to get a fifty-dollar order as one for five 


‘hundred or five thousand dollars. Many 


printing salesmen doing the quality of 
work he does look upon these small 
orders as being beneath their dignity. 
They’re out for bigger game, and would 
rather sit for weeks in hopeful antici- 
pation of one ten-thousand-dollar order 
than go out and get a dozen thousand- 
dollar orders in the meantime. But that 
isn’t Rosenbacher’s method of operation. 

“Maybe I’m funny that way,” he ad- 
mitted, “but I’d rather have a lot of 
small orders going through the shop 
than a few large ones. In addition to the 
way they increase your billing, they lead 
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to many unexpected developments. They 
keep you in closer touch with your cus- 
tomers, so that you know all the time 
just about ‘what is going on. If there’s an 
order to be placed that you didn’t know 
anything about, you’re pretty sure to dis- 
cover it and possibly get it. 

“One of my customers was interested 
in getting out a display card, for ex- 


-ample. He had two or three offset print- 


ters figuring on the job, but hadn’t men- 
tioned it to me because he knew we did 
letterpress work entirely. I was in his 
office to see him about something else 
when I noticed what he was doing. 

“Why didn’t you let us figure on 
these display cards?’ I asked him. ‘They 
are right down our alley.’ 

“Well, we haven’t very much money 
to spend on them,’ he replied, ‘and I’m 
afraid your prices would be out of line.’ 

“What makes you think so?’ I went 
on. ‘Tell me what you want and I’ll see 
if we can’t give it to you.’ 


Saving Money for Buyers 


“I happened to have used rubber plates 
for similar work and had very good suc- 
cess with them. For large pieces printed 
in several colors, such as the display 
cards this customer had in mind, they 
are considerably less expensive than 
either zinc or copper plates, and by plan- 
ning to use them on this job, we got our 
prices down within a dollar or two of 
the prices the other printers had sub- 
mitted. The customer had never heard of 
rubber plates, and when I showed him 
what we did he gave us the work.” 

Another reason why Rosenbacher likes 
to have a number of jobs in work, re- 
gardless of how small they may be, is 
because he enjoys preparing them. He 
believes that a printing salesman, just the 
same as any other kind of salesman, 
must not only know what his product 
will do, but must also know how it will 
do it. He must understand both the 
printing problems of his company, and 


advertising problems of his customers. 

Most printing salesmen were developed 
in one of two ways. Either they worked 
up through the shop, and were experi- 
enced printers without knowing very 
much about advertising. Or they were 
professional advertising men who en- 
tered the printing business without know- 
ing very much about the mechanics of 
printing. The former had to learn ad- 
vertising and the latter had to learn 
printing before either could expect to be 
especially successful. 


Training for Salesmanship 


Rosenbacher belongs to this latter 
group. His first job was clerking in a 
chain store. Later he became manager of 
the store, and still later advertising man- 
ager of the entire chain. Consequently, 
he was pretty firmly grounded in ad- 
vertising and merchandising before he 
began to sell printing. In fact, practical 
retail experience is as excellent train- 
ing as a man can have for becoming a 
printing salesman. But at that time, 
eight years ago, he didn’t know any too 
much about printing. That was what he 
undertook to learn, because he realized 
that one of the biggest mistakes made 
by advertising men who turn printing 
salesmen is their failure to understand 
the technical side of printing. 

Rosenbacher thinks that a printing 
salesman ought to be able to write a cer- 
tain amount of advertising copy; that he 
ought to be able to make workable lay- 
outs, and know paper and how to use it 
effectively and economically. He ought to 
know a good deal about type—at least 
enough to criticize constructively. Then 
he ought to be able to make fairly accu- 
rate rough estimates and know something 
about press work, press capacities. And 
to cap it all off he ought to be familiar 
with the best in merchandising and sell- 
ing problems and practice. With this 
knowledge any printing salesman will 
find a welcome from the average buyer. 
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An Office and 
Home on Wheels 


UILT for George A. Hughes, who 
B travels extensively as president of 

the Edison Appliance Company 
this “land yacht” furnishes him with a 
traveling home and office. 

It is equipped with easy chairs, wash- 
room and shower, refrigerator, range, 
sink, pantry, kitchen ware, cooking uten- 
sils, tables. Couches, upholstered with 
deep down cushions in the rear and front 
of the coach make up, pullman-fashion 
into double beds. 

The front office, salon or living room, is 
equipped with comfortable chairs, office 
desk, files and typewriter, while there is 
a telephone connection between the coach 
and the driver of the Reo coupe power 
unit. When the rolling office is in tourist 
camp, one thousand feet of cord provides 
connection for 110-volt current; and a 
water tank in the rear provides water 
under pressure by using air pressure. The 
coach also boasts a heat-resisting top. 
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Battlefields 


Ir you’re from the flat middle west 
you'll gasp as you drive down the steep 
hill from the Mark Hopkins hotel which 
overlooks the business section 


for some months on an important 
buyer in San Francisco, without 
success, was talking with this buyer one 
day just before lunch time. “Where is 
this place Fisherman’s Wharf, I’ve heard 
so much about?” asked the salesman. 
“Do you mean to tell me you’ve never 
been to Fisherman’s Wharf?” 
The salesman confessed that he: had 
never been there. “Well, I’ll take you,” 


SALESMAN who had been calling 





of Business 


exclaimed the prospect horrified at the 
idea of a visitor to San Francisco who 
had never enjoyed the gustatory delights 
of Crab Louis, sand dabs, Rex Sole or 
bouillabaisse cooked, as they cook it at 
Fisherman’s Wharf. 

In the prospect’s car they quickly 
reached Fisherman’s Wharf, lined with 
scrupulously clean, quaint little restau- 
rants, pungent with the odors of cooking 
sea foods and fresh fish just landed by 
the dozens of fishing boats that give the 
place its name. A good lunch, a friendly 
chat, meeting a mutual friend who was a 
customer of the salesman, soon developed 
a camaraderie which had been missing 
from previous visits. 


A Socially Minded Town 


The salesman admitted having made 
many trips to San Francisco, but apolo- 
getically confessed that he had never 
visited Golden Gate, Golden Gate Park, 
or the Presidio. “Well you are going to 
visit them this afternoon,” declared the 
prospect, who took the entire afternoon 
off to show this salesman some of the 
town’s most interesting places. 

This incident gives an insight into the 
mental attitude of the average San Fran- 
ciscan, and shows that it pays, as it does 
nowhere else, to become a part and parcel 
of the business and social life of the city, 
for San Francisco is a socially minded 
town. Unless you join in some of the 
numerous activities that San Francis- 
cans invent to amuse themselves you'll 
probably feel more or less out of step 
with the community. I might end the in- 
cident by telling that our salesman friend 
enjoyed his afternoon visit to the parks 
and seaside and, what is perhaps more 
important, was presented with a good 
size order by his friend. 
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—2. San Francisco 


A salesman working Chicago or New 
York might succeed handsomely for 
many years and never meet one of his 
prospects or customers socially. He 
might get along well without being a 
member of any club or association. But 
not in San Francisco. At least not so 
easily in San Francisco. There, club life 
is more of a factor than in any other city 
this writer knows. There are many fine 
clubs that are internationally famous— 
The Bohemian Club, for example, where 
artists, writers, musicians may belong for 
almost nothing and where business men 
pay high dues. This club’s many activities 
touch almost every phase of life in the 
community. 


Club Life of San Francisco 


The Family Club, the Olympic Club 
are two more that vie with the Bohemian 
for popularity. Most every city has some 
sort of traffic or transportation club, but 
in San Francisco the Transportation Club 
is perhaps more important to men en- 
gaged in shipping, railroading and allied 
enterprises than similar clubs are any- 
where else. Even the Advertising Club, 
often a sort of joke among clubs, amounts 
to more than similar clubs do elsewhere. 
Then there’s the Commonwealth Club, a 
large organization engaged in various 
civic enterprises which brings many noted 
lecturers to its noon day meetings. On 
down the scale to the Crab Fisherman’s 
Protective Association there are clubs 
for everybody, and they are not the 
deadly dull organizations that they are 
in so many places. 

There is something about the very air 
of San Francisco, with its spicy sait- 
laden atmosphere that seems to make peo- 
ple more receptive to new ideas than in 
the average city its size. Or perhaps it 
is the fact that San Franciscans are great 


travelers that makes the city so eager to 
try something new, to keep in step with 
every new style or trend. In middle 
western cities it is easy to find business 
men who have never been out of their 
country, and whose travels seldom take 
them across the continent. But San Fran- 
ciscans commute back and forth from 
New York several times a year and think 
nothing of it. They go to Alaska, to the 
Hawaiian Islands, to China, Australia, 
Mexico, Canada. They are no strangers 
to European cities either. 

Although San Francisco may never be 
a minute behind the times it goes in for 
little or none of the jazzy showmanship 
that marks the business life of its sister 
city farther South. The trick store fronts, 
the weird advertising stunts, and the gen- 
eral coney island atmosphere that marks 
Los Angeles is absent from San Francisco 
entirely. 


First Village Founded in 1836 


In 1769 Don Gaspar de Portola, then 
governor of the Spanish province known 
as Baja California, set out to find a bay 
then, as now called Monterey. He missed 
Monterey Bay but found that magnificent, 
landlocked harbor enclosed by the Golden 
Gate. Seven years later the city was 
founded, beginning with the Mission 
Dolores which was the center of a little 
community until in 1836 the village of 
Yerba Buena was established on the bay 
about three miles from the mission. From 
this little village the present city grew. At 
first it was a community center for the 
vast ranches owned by the Spaniards; 
later the name was changed to San Fran- 
cisco and more priests came from Mexico, 
followed by colonists who engaged in 
ranching and agriculture. 

Then the New England traders began 
stopping at San Francisco on their way 
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to and from the orient; the little village 
became a trading center that attracted 
the Russian trappers who wanted the land 
for the Czar. His agents built a fort up 
the coast from San Francisco and began 
intrigues to make California part of the 
Russian empire. 

In 1820 Mexico declared its indepen- 
dence from Spain and claimed, along with 
other parts of what is now the United 
States, California. But Mexican affairs 
were in a tangle and the city did not 
thrive or prosper under Mexican rule, 
which ended in a rebellion led by Kit 
Carson, Fremont and Kearney who ran 
up the Stars and Stripes in San Francisco 
plaza. California was declared a territory 
of the United States in 1846, and annexed 
as a state in 1848. 


Gold Rush Booms the City 


By this time venturesome pioneers from 
the middle west and New England were 
trekking across the overland trail in 
search of the wealth that was reputed to 
be in California. In 1849 gold was dis- 
covered at Sutter’s Mill north of San 
Francisco. San Francisco then was a 
sleepy village of less than a thousand 
population. A year later ten thousand 
people called it home, or were there tem- 
porarily awaiting a chance to reach the 
gold fields. 

Buildings were flung up like mush- 
rooms. It cost a thousand dollars for 
passage from eastern seaports to San 
Francisco, but people came by shiploads 
nevertheless. The eyes of the world were 
focused on San Francisco and men bar- 
tered and mortgaged all they owned to 
get there. Three times in five years the 
mushroom city of saloons, stores, board- 
ing houses, dance halls and supply depots 
was destroyed by fire. 

Crime was rampant; money was plenti- 
ful; miners threw it at gals in the dance 
halls; two barrels of whiskey, sold drink 
at a time, brought $7,000. Shooting 
scrapes were common and justice was 





something to laugh at. There was a con- 
stant stream of people going to and 
coming from the mines. Stores rented for 
a thousand dollars a month that today 
wouldn’t bring twenty-five dollars. Just 
when it looked as if the entire city was 
going to enter into an endless and mur- 
derous brawl, dominated by the wild 
characters which gold fever had drawn 
from every corner of the globe, the leading 
citizens of the town organized the Vigi- 
lantes and law and order began. With 
their organization San Francisco began to 
develop commercially, socially and artis- 
tically. 


Famous Old Families 


As the gold fever began to subside and 
the California mines began to slump in 
production the famous Comstock Lode in 
Nevada was discovered and brought with 
it another fever of speculation and an 
orgy of spending. Wealth piled into San 
Francisco and many descendants who are 
associated with the history of the west 
and the country at large obtained their 
first taste of wealth from the mines. The 
Hearst family; Leland Stanford, who 
founded Leland Stanford University, a 
few miles from San Francisco, and helped 
build the Central Pacific (now Southern 
Pacific) Railroad; Sutro, who built Sutro 
Gardens in San Francisco; Clarence 
Mackey, head of the Postal Telegraph; 
Flood; Fair; Crocker; Huntington all 
owe much of their present wealth to the 
start obtained in the wild era of growth 
that was part of the mining activity 
financed and promoted from San Fran- 
cisco. 

Although San Francisco can never 
forget the riches that mining brought to 
it, the city really outgrew the wilder days 
of mine speculation. Its magnificent nat- 
ural harbor could not help but grow into 
a focal point of world trade and a head- 
quarters for the vast trade with the 
orient. 

Magnificent stands of timber made it 
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KeEEPine your wife or your girl in a good humor is inexpensive in San Francisco if 
she likes flowers, for from these colorful street stands you can buy nearly all the 
flowers you can carry home for half a dollar—or maybe a dollar 


an important center of the lumber indus- 
try from which developed such giants of 
world trade as the renowned Captain 
Dollar whose steamship lines were the 
first on earth to develop a round the world 
service; it was the lumber trade that 
cradled such vast enterprises as the 
Zellerbach Paper industries. 

Varied wealth lies within a_ stone’s 
throw, so to speak, of San Francisco. Oil 
abounds to the south; walnuts, raisins, 
prunes, pears, peaches, cherries, aspara- 
gus, pour wealth into the city and make 
it a world center of food products with 
its giant canning plants such as_ the 
California Packing Company (Del Mon- 
te), and plants of eastern companies such 
as Libby’s, Heinz dotting the landscape of 
San Francisco’s trade territory and 
creating a vast industry of raising, gath- 


ering and packing various food products. 

With such oil companies as Shell 
Petroleum, Standard Oil of California, 
Associated Oil Company and others hav- 
ing refineries across the bay, and offices in 
San Francisco the city naturally becomes 
important in the petroleum industry. 

Fishing is another industry that brings 
trade to San Francisco, keeps its box 
plants busy, its label printing plants 
running day and night. 

Pineapples and sugar from the islands 
add their share of wealth to the bay 
region. Near San Francisco is one of the 
largest sugar refineries in the world, es- 
tablished by the Spreckles family, descen- 
dants of Captain Spreckles who was one 
of the pioneer shipping men in the town. 
Coffee importers and roasters such as 
Hills Bros., Folger’s and others are also an 
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important factor in the city’s commerce. 
There are other industries too—some 
not large as compared with those in more 
thickly populated areas of the east, but 
all growing rapidly. Paint manufacturing, 
a large roofing and linoleum plant, mining 
machinery, flower growing, assembling 
automobiles are some of the industries 
that are growing with the community. 
Printing and publishing are important 
industries in San Francisco and at least 
two book publishers h.ve won world 
renown for their fine productions. 


A Delightful Playground 


We mustn’t overlook Chinatown, that 
much talked of portion of San Francisco 
on the hills around Grant Avenue, over- 
looking the chief business section of 
town. The Chinese merchants own shops 
where tourists haggle for precious treas- 
ures from the orient, then dine at res- 
taurants where the tea is better than 
anywhere else and where birdnest’s soup 
is a delicacy. The Chinese are admired 
and respected and are an important fac- 
tor in the city’s life. 

The Italian and French colonies add 
color to the town and offer visual evi- 
dence of the cosmopolitan population. 

In 1906 most of the business section— 
up to what is now Automobile Row—was 
wiped out by fire and a violent cataclysm 
of nature, never mentioned by good 
Californians, but the city which had al- 
ready survived the wild days of the 
forty-niners and three other fires tight- 
ened its belt and before the ruins were 
cool started rebuilding. 

The city was rebuilt on a scale which 
might never have been equalled had not 
much of the old city been wiped out. 
Today its municipal buildings and library 
clustering around the community center, 
a giant plaza, are the envy of cities twice 
as large. 

Every phase of San Francisce is color- 
ful. The people play constantly. Many 
business houses close at four o’clock in 





the afternoon, and many others shut up 
at four o’clock Friday, so that the em- 
ployees may play until Monday morning. 
And how they play! Hiking over Marin 
county, up to the top of Mt. Tamalpais, 
yachting on the bay, swimming in Fleis- 
hacker pool (the largest artificial pool in 
the world, they say. Then there’s Yosemite 
an easy day’s drive away. To the north, 
within a day’s drive is gorgeous Lake 
Tahoe, nestled among the high Sierras 
and surrounded by half a hundred smaller 
lakes whose waters are constantly kissed 
by the clouds. Nearer still is the Monterey 
peninsula, the famous nine mile drive, 
famous golf courses ar’ beaches. 

For those whose pleasures are less 
vigorous the theatre thrives as it does 
nowhere else save New York; the city’s 
symphony orchestra is world-famous; its 
opera association prospers in spite of the 
depression. 


The Food Is Excellent 


And its restaurants! Rivalled in Amer- 
ica only by New Orleans for food San 
Francisco offers its people and its visitors 
restaurants where unforgettable food is 
served. Solari’s, Poppa Coppa’s, Camille’s, 
The Poodle Dog, Jack’s, and a plain 
little place strangely named The Fly 
Trap, are but a few of the places that 
have made the town famous for food. 
Stroll through the French and Italian 
section and you may encounter a place 
where an unbelievably good meal is served 
for fifty cents. 

On the tip of a peninsula San Fran- 
cisco is connected with “the mainland” by 
thriving ferry boat service. Most visitors 
from the east come through the manufac- 
turing section of Oakland, San Francisco’s 
neighbor across the bay. Oakland is the 
workshop of the west, a city of nearly 
300,000 population where wealth and 
dinner pails, splendid residences and 
hovels almost rub elbows. A thriving ferry 
boat service connects Oakland, Alameda 
and Berkeley with San Francisco. More 
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than fifty-five million passengers enter 
and leave the Ferry Building at San 
Francisco every year, many of them 
being the workers who live in Berkeley, 
Oakland or Alameda and work in San 
Francisco. 

Berkeley, home of the University of 
California and a beautiful residential 
town where almost no two houses are on 
the same level, seems as much a part of 
San Francisco as it does of Oakland, with 
which it connects. Alameda, a city of 
35,000, just southeast of Oakland is 
another thriving community that is really 
part of greater San Francisco, as is San 
Leandro. 

The city’s climate is too well known for 
advertising here, but there’s a lot more to 
it than mere idle boasting. Its mildness is 
one of the reasons for the vigorous out- 
door life, and industrial experts say that 
its temperature helps production, enabling 
workers to accomplish more with less 
fatigue than elsewhere. 


Turoven this building most of the 
visitors from the east land in San Fran- 
cisco from the bay ferries. Its importance 
may wane when the $75,000,000 bridge 
across the bay is completed. Now more 
than 55,000,000 people use the Ferry 
Building yearly 


If you are going to San Francisco to 
sell enter into the life of the city. Join 
some of its clubs, eat a dinner at the 
Mark Hopkins and sit near the window 
where the bay and the city unfolds itself 
beneath; take lunch at the roof garden 
of the Clift Hotel and enjoy the city’s 
sky line, the view towards the harbor, 
with its many ships and docks and busy 
ferries half clouded in the fog—ride out 
to the old Cliff House, enjoy the parks 
and the city’s varied amusements and 
you'll heave a sigh of regret when time 
comes to leave and you will always be 
glad to return. 
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The new Standard Nash costs $830 


Now Is a Good Time to 
Buy a New Car 


HE biggest bargain counter in 
[ames is the combined length of 
its “automobile rows” which are a 
marked feature of the business district of 
almost every town and city in the country. 
Automobiles, this year, are probably 
cheaper than they will be for many years 
to come. Now that may sound like an old 
story, but when we look over the list of 
improvements, and the range of price- 
cuts, we must admit that the industry has 
made a valiant and generally successful 
effort to scale down the price of its prod- 
uct to fit our thinner pocketbooks. 
Because price is so important to most 
of us this year suppose we look at some 
of the price-cuts, first. Dodge takes the 
cake for the biggest price reduction, as 
compared with last year. Now offered at 


[48] 


a base price of $595, Dodge has lopped 
off approximately $200 since this time last 
year. And in 1931 the Dodge six coupe 
was priced at $835, f. o. b. factory, just 
$240 more than a better car of the same 
make costs today. 

In 1931 the lowest price Buick was 
$1,025—today a vastly improved car of 
the same make and model is priced at 
$995. The Pontiac is another car that has 
been treated to major improvements and 
a lower price. Last year the Pontiac base 
price was $635—today the larger straight 
eight of the same model (roadster) 
brings only $585 f. o. b. factory. 

The Plymouth, latest contender for the 
volume market, is lopped off $60, while 
Oldsmobile adds new features and en- 
larges its cars to reduce the prices from 
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$130 to $145 depending on the body type. 

Nash has reduced its coupe from $795 
in 1931 to $725 in 1933, and Willys offers 
the new streamlined, floating power 
(Chrysler patent) at the lowest prices in 
Willys history, beginning at $395 for the 
four cylinder model. 

Generally, there has been a vast amount 
of improvement. Last year people said 
that 1932 was simply a “gadget year” with 
a lot of new, but relatively unimportant 
improvements. This year many of the im- 
provements are basic, both from a design 
and a mechanical standpoint. 

Most all cars have more power and 
larger displacement than last year; en- 
gines have higher compression ratios and 
have improved starting devices, making 
starting easier and more reliable. Auto- 
matic chokes and thermostatic heat con- 
trols are standard on nearly all lines this 
year. If you go in for speed and power 
you can have the big new super-charged 
Duesenberg with its 320 horse-power, or 
if that doesn’t interest you there’s the 
eight horse-power Austin. So there’s a 
car and a type, a model and price for 
every range of taste and pocketbook. 

Power brakes are another improvement 


on a number of cars; they are almost es- 
sential to safety when cars are driven 
near their present-day speed capacity. 
Where power brakes have not been used 
the conventional type brakes are larger 
and more effective. 

Treads are generally wider, power 
plant mountings are improved, following 
the lead of Chrysler’s floating power prin- 
ciple. All cars have synchronized mesh and 
improvements have been made that render 
shifting no task whatever. Constant mesh, 
helical type transmissions are almost uni- 
versally used. 

The Startix seems to be one of the 
most popular improvements on starter 
mechanisms, while Chevrolet is featuring 
their Starterator, which omits the usual 
starter pedal and uses the accelerator 
pedal instead. Buick has a dash button 
starter and all the Chryslers have start- 
ing systems which do away with the start- 
ing pedal. 

Power-step-ups are common. The Essex 
eight develops 94 horse-power—seemingly 
at lot of power for a car in this price 
range. The big Studebakers are 132 horse- 
power, Buicks 113, Chevrolet 65, Pontiac 
77 and the Auburn twelve, 160. See table 





The big new Pontiac eight for 36365 
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Prices and Specifications of Leading 
Business Coupes 
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Auburn 8-cyl.100h.p.3481127 4-wh. mech. 
Lycoming 
Buick 8-cyl. 86h.p. 119 4-wh. mech. 
Own 
Chevrolet 6-cyl. 65h.p.2730110 4-wh. mech. 
Own 
Chrysler _—6-cyl. 83h.p. 117 4-wh. hyd. 
L-type 
De Soto 6-cyl. 79h.p. 11434 Weather pr. 
L-head | hydraulic 
Dodge 6-cyl. 75h.p. 246211114 Lockheed 
Own hydraulic 
Graham __ 6-cyl. 85h.p. Lockheed 
Own hydraulic 
Hudson 6-cyl. 70h.p.2135106 Bendix 
Own 4-wh. mech. 
Nash 8-cyl. 80h.p.3050116 4-wh. mech. 
Own 
Oldsmobile 6-cyl. 80h.p. 115 Bendix 
Olds 4-wh. mech. 
Pontiac 8-cyl. 70h.p.2935115 Own 
Own 4-wh. mech. 
Plymouth 6-cyl. 70h.p.2418107 Hydraulic 
Own 
Rockne 6-cyl. 70h.p. 110 Bendix 
Own 4-wh. mech. 
Studebaker 6-cyl. 85h.p.3160117 4-wh. mech. 
wn 
Willys- 6-cyl. 80h.p.2885113 (Bendix 
Overland Own 4-wh. mech. 
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Silent- Long Wood 5.50-17 $745 
con. mesh 
Syn. mesh. Own Steel or 995 


wire 6.00-17 


Free wh. Own Wire 5.25-18 495 
syn. m. 


All silent B& BWood 5.50-17 795 
helical 


All silent B & BWood 5.50-17 695 
helical 


Own free B & BWood 6.00-17 595 
wheeling 


Warner fr. Long Alum., wire 745 
wh. syn. m. wood 5.50-17 


Own Own Wire 5.25-17 470 


Syn.-shift B& BAlum., wire, 830 
wood 5.50-17 


Own syn. B&BSteel 5.50-17 745 
mesh. 


Own syn. Own Wire 5.50-17 635 
mesh 


Easy shift B & BWire 5.25-17 495 
silent sec. 


Warner fr. B & B\Wire 5.25-17 585 
wh. syn. m. 


Syn. shift Long Wire 5.50-17 840 
helical 


Own fr. wh.Own Disc 5.50-17 645 
syn. m. 





mesh. 


B & B—Borg & Beck. 


Long—Long Mfg. Co. 


All prices are f.o.b. Factory. 





Fr. wh. syn. m.—free wheeling synchro- 
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accompanying this article for horse- 
power of the various other makes. 

As these improvements—and there are 
many other individual improvements on 
which each make depends for a sales edge 
—are reeled off to the astonished buyer 
it is perhaps only natural for the salesman 
who is driving an old car to wonder 
whether they are really worth while or 
not. Suppose we check up on some of these 
improvements from the practical angle of 
sales work on the road. 

Most of us are familiar with free wheel- 
ing and its advantages. Chalk that up as 
point one. Then the new starters are big 
savers of energy and nerve to the sales- 
man who has many calls to make, and who 
must start and stop his car many times 
during the day. The silent and certain 
gear shifts are a blessing to the salesman 
driving in traffic and where there are 
numerous stop and go lights. 

Mechanical brakes are another energy- 
saving factor which most of the new cars 
offer; the new speeds, made possible by 
more power and greater compression are 
time savers when jumping from town to 
to town. This, of course, is a big factor 
in a week’s work, for all too little of our 


precious time is devoted to actual con- 
tact with buyers and anything that in- 
creases this time must be put down as a 
money maker for salesmen. 

The improvements in body ventilation 
are likely to make bad-weather driving far 
more comfortable and cut down the 
chances of catching colds, either from 
over-heated cars, or from drafts which 
were inevitable in the older type bodies. 
So we see at once that there are a number 
of important points which concern time, 
health, energy and nerves all in favor of 
buying one of the new cars. In the past 
far too much of many a salesman’s energy 
has gone into driving his car, leaving too 
little for his real work of selling. 

There’s another big factor in the com- 
parison between the cars most of us are 
now driving, and the ones now being 
turned out by the factories. That factor 
is safety. In the first place the center of 
gravity is so much lower. In the old cars 
made in 1929 and earlier we seem to be 
riding on top of a wagon load of hay as 
compared with riding in 1933 cars. These 
lower cars turn over less easily, ride 
better, and with their improved control, 
improved frame construction, safety glass 





Here is the 1933 Chevrolet at %495 
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Building 


ARTNELL has just completed a careful investigation 
among progressive sales organizations all over the 
country to determine exactly what they are doing, 

and how and why, in building salesmen who can crash through 
today’s selling difficulties to come out with orders. 

Particular effort was made to uncover actual, effective plans and 
methods for getting new salesmen into production quickly, for tighter 
control of salesmen’s time and activities, for dramatizing and putting a 
new “punch” into their sales presentations, meeting “hard times” buying 
objections, and for promoting closer field supervision of salesmen. 











\Representative Firms Cooperating 


HOUSANDS of firms, large and small, in your own and kindred 

lines cooperated with Dartnell staff investigators in detailing their 

most successful and adaptable methods and plans. Representative firms 
include: 


Beech-Nut Packing Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 
Premier Vacuum Cleaner Bunte Brothers 

J. I. Case Charis Corporation 

Fuller Brush Timken Silent Automatic 
Kraft-Phenix Cheese Ford Roofing Products 
Graton & Knight Woodstock Typewriter 
Yawman & Erbe Iron Fireman Mfg. 
Kelvinator Sales Victor Adding Machine 
Bridgeport Brass F. E. Compton & Co. 

Lyle Culvert & Pipe Edison General Electric Appliance 
Underwood Typewriter Remington Rand, Inc. 

Brandt Automatic Cashier New England Mutual Life 


Detailed Plans and Methods Like These 


HETHER your salesmen number two or two thousand, you are 
sure to find among the hundreds of practical plans and methods 
detailed in this group of Reports, several that you can apply or adapt 
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Salesmen— 


Announcing four new Dartnell Reports on 
successful plans and methods of leading 
firms in all lines 


to build a harder-hitting, more resultful sales force. Suggestive of the 
type of ideas and suggestions made available are: 


—Tremco’s “field instruction” plan —McCaskey Register’s idea for 
—Todd’s “letter lesson” plan for handling “price” objectors 

training new men —How to handle the “see me later” 
—“Penalty” plan that gets com- buyer 

mission men to report promptly —Conover’s “time control” plan for 
—“Dramatizing” the sales confer- salesmen 

ence —Fidelity Mutual’s “correspond- 
—Kelvinator’s “telephone confer- ence training course” 

ences” —Cudahy’s “general salesmen” su- 
—“Shoulder-to-shoulder” super- pervision plan 

vision plan of Marmon Motor —Frigidaire’s “closing pad” 
—“‘Approach Book” presentation —‘“Lost order” reports that help 

plan salesmen increase sales 


—and many others that will help you build salesmen, sales and profits. 





SENT ON APPROVAL 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. 


Send us postpaid, On Approval, those four new Dartnell Reports on successful plans 
and methods for building salesmen: “Training the New Salesman,” “‘Time Control and 
Report Methods for Salesmen,” ‘“‘Dramatized Sales Presentations,” and ‘Promoting 
Closer Field Supervision of Salesmen.” Although the regular price is $3.00 for each 
Report, we are to pass your invoice for only $10.00 if we decide to keep the Reports. 
Returnable for full credit if unsatisfactory. 


EE ae eC ET 
Nica catccicasdnnsinhiecnciengnaadiedinenpidiatasloitin 


Address 





(All invoices to company unless otherwise requested) 
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and stronger bodies there is far less 
danger from accidents than in driving our 
old cars. Old cars with two wheel brakes 
were in one-third of all accidents in 1931, 
yet these old cars were vastly in the 
minority of total cars on the road. It is 
the old cars that pile up our accident 
rates and increase our insurance costs. 
Then there’s another factor, this time 
one of expense. An old car with its worn 
cylinders, loose bearings and loss of power 
that is inevitable with wear uses more 
gasoline and far more oil as it jogs along 
at a snail’s pace when compared with the 
greater speeds of today’s cars. A promi- 
nent sales manager recently checked over 
lost time, due to salesmen waiting while 
cars were repaired and after this check- 
up made the statement that the average 
salesman driving a car three years or 
older could well afford to buy a new car 
on the basis of the time lost waiting for 
frequent repairs that are necessary. 


It seems to me as if I hear some one 
saying, “Oh yes what you say is all true. 
But I’ve got a late 1929 car that is in 
fairly good shape, and I’m going to drive 
it another year regardless of no-draft 
ventilation, starterators, synchro-mesh, 
dual ratios or what have you.” 

Is that attitude justified? Is it a profit- 
able attitude for the salesman who owns 
his own car, or for the firm which buys 
cars in quantity for salesmen? According 
to the experience of some of the largest 
fleet operators in the country it doesn’t pay 
to drive a car much after thirty to thirty- 
five thousand miles. Of course, there are 
cases of men who get fifty thousand 
miles out of cars and seem to profit by it. 
But they are exceptions. Most concerns 
permit salesmien to trade in cars after 
thirty thousand miles, experience having 
shown them that repairs, lost time and 
wasted energy more than make up for the 
extra miles above that figure. 


Five Star Salesmen 


(Continued from page 18) 


“hard hit” territory is leading the entire 
sales force of the W. B. Saunders Com- 
pany, and turned in, in 1932 the largest 
business his company has received from 
his territory in the past four years. 

Salesman Bateman passes on one ex- 
cellent suggestion to salesmen who sell to 
professional men. He points out that it 
is a big help to have a wide acquaintance 
among the members of the faculties of 
medical schools throughout the country. 
“In many cases at some time during the 
interview with the doctor I casually refer 
to some one of his old teachers. The men- 
tion of one leads to another and in this 
way my appearance becomes more of a 
real visit than a sales expedition. 

“I make it a rule to study the man first, 
find out all I can about him, where he 





has practiced, what branches of medicine 
especially interest him, where he went to 
school and what branch of medicine he 
would like to specialize in if he is not 
already a specialist. 

“Then I study his needs carefully and 
honestly and present the books that I 
feel will do him the most good. I try to 
make a lasting friend of every man on 
whom I call, forgetting to use any high- 
pressure methods which will prevent my 
making a second call on him.” 

Through every one of the descriptions 
of their methods there runs a strong 
thread of similarity. Each one of these 
salesmen who licked conditions in 1932 
went out with a definite plan, determined 
to be of greater service to each prospect 
and made more calls than previously. 
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Are You Pressing the Wrong Button? 


(Continued from page 11) 


a scrap of paper on his desk. Whenever 
anybody left anything there, he immedi- 
ately made a decision, handed the paper 
to his secretary told her to file it. People 
came and went from his office, but no one 
left without a decision—some of which 
were ‘yes’ and some ‘no.’ 

“After I talked with him until nearly 
lunch time I decided on a course of ac- 
tion. I saw that he was accustomed to 
deciding on anything that was handed 
him for his approval. I asked to be ex- 
cused, joined the salesman who had been 
waiting for me and went to the shipping 
room. We took a piece of wrapping paper 
and started out to list the serial numbers 
of every one of their typewriters. When 
this was completed I went back to the 
president’s office, told him exactly what 
we would furnish forty new typewriters 
for, including his old ones in trade. ‘Just 
put your okay on this memorandum,’ I 
requested him. He signed it almost in- 
stantly. 


A Good Sale 


“From the purchasing agent I obtained 
a formal order for the forty new type- 
writers when I showed this wrapping 
paper memorandum. I couldn’t have 
reached first base with this plan had I 
not devoted several hours to studying the 
man and his methods of work. He was a 
high type executive, accustomed to mak- 
ing decisions. I had given him the facts. 
He was ready to decide when I handed 
him that memorandum. Yet other sales- 
men had been calling on him for years 
and were always shifted bac.: to the pur- 
chasing agent who bought one typewriter 
at a time. 

“There are three kinds of business 
executives. One is the man who follows 
every word you say, whether he is look- 


ing at you or out of the window. He hears 
with his ears. He will give you an answer, 
yes or no, when you finish talking. His 
desk is always clear and he is almost 
never behind with his work. He follows 
everything you say, as fast as you say it. 
He doesn’t need to look at charts, pic- 
tures, graphs, and if your talk is clear 
and concise he knows as much about what 
you have said as you know yourself. There 
are about fifteen of these men out of 
every hundred big executives. They are 
the top-notchers in business. 


Kinds of Buyers 


“Then there are the ‘write me a letter’ 
men—the cautious who want 
everything in writing and carefully filed 
away for future reference or for alibi pur- 
poses. They are afraid to do anything 
without having time to think it over when 
alone, or to obtain another’s advice. Their 
memories are untrained, and they are 
doubtful of their own judgment. They 
always think they are very busy. I would 
say that out of a hundred business execu- 
tives there are about sixty of this kind. 

“And there is the third class, of which 
there are about twenty-five out of every 
hundred; I call this class the ‘memoran- 
dum okayers.’ They sit at their desks and 
okay checks, memoranda and other scraps 
of paper. Sit in their offices and you will 
see a stream of people coming and going 
—all with papers of some kind on which 
this type of executive scribbles his ini- 
tials. Strange to say there are few sales- 
men who can recognize these different 
types of men, yet until they can recognize 
them they never know how to work with 
them or make them think as they do. 

“To learn these types of executives is, 
I'd say, one of the salesman’s biggest 
jobs, because until he can spot them, and 


fellows 
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handle each type as he needs to be handled, 
he’ll never be able to convince them or to 
induce them to act as he wants them. 

“In working with these executives I do 
not insult them by telling them the type- 
writers they have been buying are not as 
good as mine. I say very little about type- 
writers until I know that I have reached 
a point with a man where he will believe 
what I say. It is a mistake and an insult 
to the prospect to go into his office with 
a machine under your arm and attempt to 
prove to him that it will write a good- 
looking letter. He knows that already; 
and if there is any doubt in his mind 
about your machine (no matter whether 
it is a typewriter or a concrete mixer), 
it does no good to argue with him about 
it or to make any statement about it at 
all until he has had an opportunity to 
decide in his own mind whether you are 
the kind of fellow he can trust or not. 
That is why I sell myself first, my com- 
pany next, the idea of buying third and 
my machine last. 


Never Argue with Buyers 


“Suppose there is a doubt in a man’s 
mind about whether my machine will write 
at the extreme edge of a card. What good 
will it do for me to tell him that it will 
unless he believes I am telling the truth? 
Yet many salesmen blurt out all manner 
of statements long before the prospect 
has decided whether the salesman is a 
truthful fellow. 

“T tell all my prospects that cny stenog- 
rapher can write a good letter with 
any of the standard typewriters—if she 
wants to. If she doesn’t want to she'll 
write a poor looking letter with any- 
body’s typewriter. Now that statement is 
obviously true. It doesn’t bring up a point 
to argue about and it builds up confidence, 
whereas if I claimed my typewriter was 
the best made it would immediately 


bring up grounds for an argument and I 
never call on a man to argue with him. 
“Some salesmen do not seem to realize 





that you can close an order without tak- 
ing a machine apart and minutely exam- 
ining every screw, nut or spring. They 
do not realize that many orders are closed 
on very slight technical knowledge of the 
product; these orders are closed because 
of the buyer’s confidence in the salesman. 

“Here is a case in point. Some years 
ago before I started selling typewriters I 
sold extracts for one of the oldest com- 
panies in business. Men from our com- 
pany had been calling on a certain middle- 
west wholesale grocer for thirty-five years 
and no one from our company had ever 
been able to sell a dime’s worth of our 
line to him. 


A Cool Reception 


“I was told to call on the owner of the 
business as there was no one else who 
could give us an order. When I reached 
his office early in the morning (I made 
the call before I had breakfast) I found 
him sitting in a small, warm, overcrowded 
office, busily looking over orders. He 
said nothing when I walked in. I said 
nothing. I took off my hat. There was only 
one vacant chair and it had papers and 
magazines piled in it. I took the papers 
off, sat down. I was in a draft, so I moved 
the chair to the other side of the office. 
All the time he ignored me. Then I got 
warm and took off my overcoat. Still he 
paid no attention to me. In a letter 
basket on his desk was a package of shot- 
gun shells. I looked at them wondering 
what he used them for. On the walls of 
his office were all manner of hunting 
scenes. Naturally I decided that his entire 
interest in life was in hunting and fish- 
ing. Still he paid no heed to me. I deter- 
mined to sit there all morning until he 
would acknowledge my presence. I sat 
and sat and sat. 

“Finally I stood it as long as I could 
and determined to do something to make 
him talk to me or order me out. I picked 
up the box of shells, ripped open the seal 
with my finger nail, and looked at one. 
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“What do you use these for?’ I asked. 
“‘For duck shooting,’ he answered. 
“‘Well you are a darn poor sport!’ I 
blurted out. He quickly stopped every- 
thing he was doing, asked me why I said 
such a thing. Then I explained my ideas 
about spring duck shooting and using 
such heavy loads for blue winged teals 
and similar game. He was as interested 
as a man could be. In five minutes we 
were hunting ducks from the Gulf Coast 
to Canada, exchanging experiences, ideas 
and talking as if we were old friends. 
We talked all morning; he never asked my 
_name, or my business. Lunch hour came 
and he said, ‘I want you to go to lunch 
with me.’ Of course, I was glad to. He 
took me home, had to ask my name to 
introduce me to his family. After lunch 
he suddenly remembered to ask me why I 
had visited him. I told him. 


The Sale Was Easy 


““My goodness are they still in busi- 
ness?’ he asked. I explained that we were 
very much in business and had been in 
business for one hundred years, thirty- 
five of which had been spent in trying to 
sell him. 

“‘What do you want me to buy?’ was 
his only comment. I told him and he said, 
‘Send it along.’ He is, after many years, 
one of my best friends. My. knowledge of 
duck hunting had his confidence. 

“One more case. I went to see a promi- 
nent food products manufacturer recently. 
He said he was very busy when I stepped 
into his office. His desk was clear, not a 
paper in sight. I knew that ‘busy’ busi- 
ness was just a pose or a habit, so I 
began talking about food. He told me how 
to make cakes, I told him how I would 
make cakes. I am familiar with the food 
business. We talked and talked. He told 
me about himself, asked me about myself. 
A dozen or more people waited in the 
reception room to see him. He let them 
wait. Did I sell him typewriters? No I 
didn’t. He bought them.” 





Are *‘ Substitutes”’ 
Cutting Down Your Sales? 








Here is a book that will help build sales 
in the hands of every salesman who has to 
meet competition from inferior, “substi- 
tute” products. In interesting story form 
it tells the experiences of a retail mer- 
chant who found that “substitution” did 
not pay. 


“Why I Don’t Sell 
Substitutes” 


By Cartes C. Casey 


Well-known Sales Executive and Writer 
on Business Topics 


This book gives just the ammunition you 
need to “sell” retail customers on the 
folly of buying unknown and orphan mer- 
chandise. It presents a strong case for 
advertised brands. 


A Few Sales-building Ideas 


Where Does the Retailer Get His Profits 
Which Sales Pay Him the Most Overhead? 
How to Put the Brakes on the Shopping Habit 
The Danger of Scattered Buying 

How to “Kill” a Customer 

Getting the Profit in the Top Dollar of a Sale 


Sent on Approval to Responsible 
Individuals. Price—$1.85 Postpaid 
Special prices in quantities for distribution 
to Salesmen, Jobbers, Wholesalers or Dealers 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


Publishers 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 
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What We Learned from a 
Thousand Sales Talks 


(Continued from page 14) 


push that final attack home. You know 
what “button” to press, because in the 
process of explaining his objections, he 
will not only uncover for you just ex- 
actly what they are, but he specifies 
which objections he considers really im- 
portant, and which unimportant. 


A Helpful Point 


It is so important an advantage that it 
deserves to be protected and secured, and 
you can protect it and secure it by apply- 
ing principle No. 5 along with No. 4, and 
here is No. 5. When your prospect has 
explained an objection of his to you the 
first time, before you even think of an- 
swering it, repeat it briefly in your own 
words. Restate it in your own words, 
briefly but fairly. Try it. It works like a 
charm. . 

You have seen that happen, haven't 
you? In a given sales interview you have 
heard the prospect repeat the same ob- 
jection two, three, and four times, and 
the precious minutes of the interview time 
slip away. There is only one way that you 
can nip in the bud that fatal time-con- 
suming tendency, and that is to apply 
this fifth principle. If you repeat in your 
own words this pet objection of his, the 
first time he explains it, you give him a 
convincing guarantee that you have un- 
derstood that objection the first time, 
that you understand it as well as he does, 
and that your continued attempt to make 
the sale is with a complete understanding 
of his position. You give him a guarantee 
that he is willing to accept. And very 
shortly your prospect considers himself 
talked out. He is satisfied his position is 
clear, and he is really willing to listen. 
One of the best salesmen Busse and I 


ever observed, and we had a chance to 
record him in action a number of times, 
seemed to specialize on this fifth principle. 
He applied it right to the hilt. He would 
not merely repeat his prospect’s objec- 
tions. In doing so he would state those 
objections about three times more forcibly: 
than the prospect himself had put them 
in the first place. Here is the way it 
worked with this man. In about twenty 
minutes or so he had his average prospect 
so completely talked out, so completely 
convinced that this salesman understood 
his objections better than he did himself, 
that for the remainder of the interview, 
the prospect would sit there in what 
seemed to us to be a state of mental 
paralysis, hut actually a state of ideal 
receptivity ! 


Stick to One Point 


Principles 4 and 5 lead up finally to 
No. 6, and then one brief final illustration. 
No. 6 is this. At the conclusion of a sales 
interview, when you launch that final 
attack, base it on one key issue; not two, 
not three, but on one. You nearly always 
can do it. As your interview draws near 
its close, if there is the requisite amount 
of questioning and listening that goes into 
a good sale, you will have no trouble in 
discovering the key issue. Of his own 
accord the prospect will designate one 
thing which in his opinion over-shadows 
everything else. 

Once you have uncovered that key issue, 
nail it to the board and stick to it through 
thick and thin during the remainder of 
the discussion. Don’t digress from it 
yourself. Don’t let your prospect get you 
far away from it with digressions of his 
own. 
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at Hotel Cleveland differ from 
the more expensive ones only in 
size. All share equally in the 
friendly, wholesome atmosphere 
here, in the exceptional food 
available at Hotel Cleveland’ sres- 
taurants, and in the convenience 
of direct connection with the 


new Union Passenger Terminal 


HOTEL CLEVELAND 


ROOMS FROM $3 SINGLE, $4.50 DOUBLE 
THREE RESTAURANTS, INCLUDING 
POPULAR PRICED COFFEE SHOP 
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How Salesmen Use Business Advertising 


(Continued from page 27 


different groups of people. Here is part of 
Mr. Cheney’s report, showing how care- 
fully business papers are read. Remem- 
ber Mr. Cheney had no interest in busi- 
ness paper publishing of any kind. 
“Fourteen key executives, reading one 
specific A. B. P. paper, said in their de- 
tailed replies. Consider the 14 as a com- 
posite man: 

“He reads 5 business papers in addi- 
tion to this one. 

“He reads 3 general periodicals. 

“He reads 2 newspapers. 

“He reads editorials first, then leading 
articles, then advertising, then personals, 
then news. 

“Of the 14, 7 have a regular time for 
business paper reading. And 10 find busi- 


ness paper reading more interesting than 
general periodical reading.” 

In another study of the influence of 
business papers 3,019 members of the 
automobile trade reported that they ob- 
tained most of their information concern- 
ing merchandising, service data, engineer- 
ing trends and news from the business 
papers, as compared with 1,959 who ob- 
tained the information from salesmen, 
1,186 from circulars, 1,056 from news- 
papers and 973 from consumer maga- 
zines. This is perhaps typical. 

With these facts in mind can any of us 
doubt the help that our firms offer us 
when they spend their money to adver- 
tise our lines to the men who buy and use 
our products? 


What Is a Fair Mileage Allowance for Cars? 


(Continued from page 19) 


use, the daily rate is much higher in some 
cases as high as $4.00 a day. 

The flat rate is more popular with both 
the salesman and the house, because it 
gives the salesman who takes care of his 
car a break. It enables the house to con- 
trol car expense more closely, and does 
away with the temptation that confronts 
a salesman operating on a mileage al- 
lowance to drive his head off. The more 
mileage a salesman can run up in the 
course of a year the better off he is. 

There are some salesmen who contend 
that on the basis of their own costs that 
they must receive at least six cents a mile 
to come out even if they drive their own 
car on company business. There is some- 
thing to be said in their favor. If all the 
depreciation, interest and full insurance 


is carried, and if a salesman has his car 
washed every few days at a garage, it is 
true that six cents per mile is not far out 
of line. On the other hand, the company 
can argue that if it is going to cost twice 
as much to travel a man by auto, as he 
can travel by train and bus, the least 
expensive transportation should be used. 
And there must always be a question as 
to how depreciation and interest should 
be spread. In many cases the salesman 
buys his car primarily for personal use, 
and a large proportion of his mileage is 
personal. Should the company pay for the 
personal use he gets out of his car? It is 
possible that he would own a car of his 
own, even if he never used it at all for 
business purposes, in which case he would 
have to absorb all the depreciation. 
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“Sell American”— Help End Unemployment 


(Continued from page 24) 


at this point and consider what the Ameri- 
can manufacturer would do to accomplish 
this. The first step would be to reduce 
the number of paid employees to the 
absolute minimum. This would mean more 
unemployment. The second step would be 
to discharge all salaried salesmen, or 
discontinue all drawing accounts, and sell 
through merchandise brokers or com- 
mission salesmen on a small commission 
payment plan. Since we could not look 
for increased consumption of goods 
simply because prices have been lowered, 
the natural result would be lower incomes 
and more unemployment. The third step 
would be to reduce the wages of workers 
to the level of foreign wage standards. 
Since the wages of foreign workers are 
approximately one-fourth of the value of 
American wage standards, buying power 
would be reduced which would have its 
effect upon consumption of goods. 


End of Sales Helps 


The fourth step would be to eliminate 
all sales helps, which would force thou- 
sands of printers to the wall, and would 
result in a further increase in unemploy- 
ment. The fifth step would be to eliminate 
all advertising, which would result in the 
bankruptcy of many of our national ad- 
vertising mediums, each bankruptcy 
bringing with it additional unemployment. 
The sixth and last step would be to offer 
no price protection to merchants, which 
would result in more cautious buying on 
the part of dealers. 

But after American manufacturers put 
all of these destructive forces to work, and 
begin competing with foreign manufac- 
turers, we would find that we were right 
back at the point from which we started, 
for with American manufacturers pro- 
ducing and selling on the same basis as 


foreign manufacturers, the flow of for- 
eign made goods into this country would 
stop immediately. 

Should we do as the Internationalists 
want us to do, and buy foreign goods 
freely, we could not merit anything better 
than the conditions herein described, al- 
though it might be worse, for it is prob- 
able that, when American manufacturers 
became competitive, foreign manufac- 
turers, finding their American market 
taken away from them, would lower prices 
still further to regain their lost position, 
starting another vicious cycle that would 
result in even lower wages, and a level 
of living that even an optimist could not 
term standard. 


Employment U. 8S. Debts 


The debt situation is a perplexing prob- 
lem, but its importance fades into insig- 
nificance when the choice is between the 
payment of the debt, and the employment 
of our people. We can live without debt 
payments, but we cannot exist without 
employment. Anyway, why worry over 
debts that are funded over a period of 
sixty years. Not one in ten who read this 
article will live to see the last payment 
made, even though foreign governments 
abide by the present arrangement. With 
respect to exports, these are of great im- 
portance to us, of course, but there is no 
need to feel that in buying American we 
will so seriously affect foreign imports 
as to cramp our export trade, regardless 
of what foreign propaganda has to say 
about it. Foreign nations buy from us 
only what they actually need, and they 
will continue to do so. 

On the other hand, there 
luxury items produced in foreign countries 
that are not made here. These we will 
continue to buy, as we have in the past. 


are many 











A Department to Help You 


Travel Better for Less Money 


Hotel and Travel News 


remember the Winton will be in- 

terested to know that the hotel has 
been entirely remodeled, almost nothing 
being left as it was except the original 
walls. More than $500,000 has been in- 
vested in the work of making a new hotel 
of this popular house. Even the name has 
been changed. It is now known as The 
Carter. 

New furniture, new plumbing, new 
kitchens, air-conditioning equipment are 
some of the changes made in the hotel. 
The Tallyho room, once the bar, has been 
equipped in anticipation of the return of 
beer and wines and is expected to be a 
popular grill if and when these popular 
beverages become legal once more. The 
famous Rainbow room has been com- 
pletely renovated and re-decorated as 
have all the other public rooms, including 
the Coffee Shop and Breakfast Room. 


GS remember visiting Cleveland who 


* * * 


Hat Check Tips on the Way Out 


The Statler Hotels at Buffalo, New 
York, Boston, Detroit, St. Louis and 
Cleveland have put the skids under the 
old hat-check-tip custom and now forbid 
hat check girls to accept tips. This idea 
is spreading rapidly. All leading St. 
Louis hotels have adopted the plan, and, 
we are informed, a number of other 
hotels have lined up against the idea of a 
guest having to buy back his hat after 
having left it in custody of the girl while 
he spent his money in the dining room. 


. . . 


Hotel Prices Being Reduced 


From every point of the compass 
comes news of reduction of the various 
charges that have always increased the 
cost of hotel living considerably beyond 
the daily room rates. Some hotels that 
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have been getting a dollar for suit press- 
ing have reduced this charge to seventy- 
five cents, others to fifty cents. The 
Empire Hotel, New York has eliminated 
all extra charges for meals served in 
rooms and reports an immediate twelve- 
fold increase in meals served in rooms. 
The increased business is being done at a 
profit too, claims the manager. The 
world-famed Palmer House at State, 
Monroe and Wabash, in the heart of 
Chicago’s retail shopping district, and 
long headquarters for most of the “trunk- 
men” visiting Chicago has recently re- 
duced room rates. A room that formerly 
sold for $4 a day is now available for 
$3.50. $10 rooms have been reduced to 
$9. Double rates have been reduced from 
$7 to $12, to $6 to $11 daily. All Palmer 
House rooms have a private bath. In the 
April issue of THe American SALESMAN 
there will be a special story on Chicago 
hotels for the benefit of our readers who 
are planning to visit the Century of 
Progress Exposition. 


aa * * 


Hotels to Fight Tourist Houses 


Many hotel men are frankly worried 
about tourist camps and the thousands 
of private homes that put up signs, 
“Tourists Accommodated.” It is said that 
in New York state alone there are 50,000 
tourist houses. One prominent hotel man, 
Anderson Molz, president Missouri-Kan- 
sas-Oklahoma Hotel Association predicts 
that the hotels of the country will have 
to improve their arrangements for caring 
for the automobiles of guests, even going 
so far as to say that in the near future 
the hotel man who doesn’t operate a 
garage in connection with his hotel will 
find his house devoid of guests. He also 
suggests the possibility of two and three 
room suites where an entire family may 
be accommodated, with light laundry 
privileges, the whole service at a reduced 
rate. 
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Blackstone, Chicago Closes 


Operating at a loss for many months, 
and finally taken over by the mortgage 
holders the famed Blackstone, for many 


years Chicago’s leading hotel enjoying | 


patronage from national and _inter- 
national celebrities has been closed— 
temporarily it is claimed. Just across the 
street the Stevens struggles along with 
its 3000 rooms operated by a receiver. 
And a few blocks north on Michigan 
Avenue is the Congress one of the finest 
hotels in the world, yet free of all in- 
debtedness of any kind and still popular 
among people who know a good hotel 
when they see one. Old, but well main- 
tained the Congress has long been looked 
upon as “home” by visiting automobile 
men. Its food service is unexcelled. 


* ~ * 


Goodrich Rubber Company’s 
Hotel Selecting Plan 


With more than a thousand men on 
the road the Goodrich Rubber Company 
is making careful surveys of hotel ac- 
commodations for its salesmen. This 
company writes hotels for their lowest 
rates, then inspects the hotel decides 
whether or not their accommodations are 
up to the standard required. When a 
hotel with rates and service that meet 





the requirements is found that hotel be- | 


comes headquarters for all Goodrich men 
visiting that city, so long as the hotel 
maintains its standards of service. 

* * . 


What Is Modern Service Worth? 


When stopping at a hotel for several 
(lays or a week there are several things 
to bear in mind concerning prices. It is 
sometimes possible to pay fifty cents or 
a dollar more a day for a room in a 
modern hotel and still come out even or 
ahead as compared with the lower rate 
in an old-fashioned hotel. Servidor doors 
save many a tip; running ice water saves 
more tips; prices of suit pressing and 
laundry when excessive (as is often the 
case) may eat up a room-rate saving; 
those little lights that flash on when mail 
or telegrams arrive at the desk often 
save many a tip. Remember these items 
when considering a hotel and it is often 
possible to stop at a better hotel and 
still not spend any more than for a 
second or third rate house. 








Two can live 
almost as cheaply 
as one... 

1 the Hotel Lexington. For in- 
stance, rooms at the minimum 
rate of $3 a day for one person, 

And the Lexington is a new hotel, 
located in the Grand Central Zone, 
one block from fashionable Park 

Grand Central Zone, Lexington Ave. at 48th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


a day more for two persons at 
are only $4 a day for two. 
Avenue. 
CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, Gen'l Manager 

















A Bargain in 
Luxury 


Vv Now you:can enjoy the luxury and con- 
venience of the Book-Cadillac Hotel in 
Detroit at prices that fit 1933 budgets. 

Vv Many of the 1200 rooms of this famous 
hotel now are priced as low as $3: a day 
for one person, $5 for two. And every 
room has bath, circulating ice water, and 
other modern conveniences. 

v Restaurant prices have been scaled 
down to thrifty new levels, too. 

Vv Try the Book-Cadillac the next time 
you visit Detroit. 


Book-Cadillac 


DETROIT 


Under Ralph Hitz direction 
E. T. LAWLESS, Manager 


Hotel New Yorker, New York 
also under direction of Ralph Hitz 
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SENSATIONAL MONEY MAKER: Non- 
competitive. New invention, takes place of steel 
wool. If you can organize women crews, write 
today for free samples and proposition. BRoza 
Propucts Corp., ATLANTIC City, NEW JERSEY. 


WANTED—Experienced Calendar Salesman. 
Complete range of twelve sheet historical fea- 
ture and date Calendars. Competitive prices. 
State experience. Limited territory open. 
Dept. E., Kurtz Bros., CLEARFIELD, PA. A-267 





SALESMEN—Every typewriter user needs 
Carbon Paper. Sells $2.50 per box. Send $1.50 
for sample box. Repeats. MONARCH CARBON 
CoMPANY, Masonic Temple, MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINNESOTA, 





NEWLY PATENTED WASH STICK. Every 
housewife a prospect. Retails 25c. Big com- 
mission. Send 25c for sample. BARKER CoM- 
PANY, CLOQUET, MINNESOTA. 





SALESMEN—saleswomen sell Official World’s 
Fair Items, Chicago & out of town. F. A. HILL- 





YER, 312 No. Central Ave., Chicago. Mans. 1100. 


PRESCRIPTION BLANKS — Every druggist 
buys. 20% commission. Prices below competi- 
tion. Restricted territory. References and 40c 
deposit required for samples. COLONIAL 
CRAFTSMEN, COLUMBIA, VA. 





AGENTS—SALESMEN—sell 10 ounce bottle 
finest mouth wash for 39c. SUPREME PRODUCTS 
Co., 244X Broadway, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 





AGENTS—Earn big money selling our Resur- 
rection Plants. Samples 25c postage. DESERT 
PLANT Co., Station A., Box 95, EL Paso, TEXAS. 











You'll Want This Magazine 
Every Month 


And perhaps you will want a friend to have it too. 





It is the first, national, general magazine for salesmen— 
edited, published and written by men who have made their 
marks as salesmen. 


We’ve made it easy to subscribe. Just pin a dollar bill to this 
coupon, sign your name and address and the magazine will 
come to you for the next twelve months. Every issue packed 
with actual, practicable sales ideas that have been used and 
tested by other salesmen. None of the old hooey that fills so 
many other sales magazines will ever be printed. 
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DartTneELL Pousuications, Inc. 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. 
I enclose $1 for 12 issues. Please send THe AMERICAN SALESMAN to 
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“... many organizations could benefit to 
a considerable degree by permitting you to 





‘ THE VISKING CORPORATION 


os ! 6733 WEST SIKTY FIFTH STREET 





=~ io CHICAGO. ILL 
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Mr. George L. Willman 
35 E. Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Illinois. January 4, 1933 
Dear Mr. Willman: 

Just a few lines of appreciation for the 
splendid talk that you gave to our representatives 
at our Annual Sales Convention. I have heard many 
talks and the trouble with most of them has been 
the tendency to dwell too much on theory instead 
of facts. Your talk was unusually convincing be- 
cause of the factual information that you present= 
ed in a most forceful and yet simple manner, mak—- 
ing it possible for even the most casual listener 
to grasp the significance of your presentation. 

I firmly believe that many organizations now 
considering ways and means to combat present busi- 
ness conditions could benefit to a considerable 
degree by permitting you to pass on to them the 
same valuable suggestions which we consider have 
been so helpful to us. 

It was a genuine treat to have you with us and 
even though we will not have another convention 
until the fall of this year, I hope, nevertheless, 
that you will give us the benefit of any further 
suggestions that you may have to offer in the 
interin. 

With warm personal regards. 


Cordially yours, 


Whe. dane 


HOWARD R. MEDICI 
HRM: F DIRECTOR OF SALES 











pass on to them the same valuable suggestions 
which we consider have been so helpful to us” 




















PREPARATIONS GO 
STEADILY FORWARD 


The steady march of progress in preparing for Chicago’s great inter- 
national Exposition in 1933 is in keeping with the theme of this great 
enterprise. Everything is moving steadily toward the goal of formal 
opening day June 1. 

Each week sees steel raised on some new construction project or the 
finishing touches put on some other building. 

Every major exhibit building which the Exposition itself will erect is 
under construction. Most of the special buildings to be built by great 
industries are under way. 

Hundreds of acres of land along the sky-blue waters of Lake Michigan 
are being transformed into a veritable fairyland, where for 150 days 
from June 1 to November 1, exhibits and attractions will be presented 
that will astonish, instruct, entertain and amuse millions of people. 


A CENTURY OF PROGRESS 


International Exposition 


CHICAGO :: 1933 
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